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T is pleaſant enough: I can 

never think of it without laugh- 
ing. Some uſeful reflections, ariſing 
from the ſubject of my gaiety, ap- 
pear to me to render jit worth com- 
municating to my readers. 1 will 
not ſuppoſe them ſo grave as to 
deſpiſe a little mirth in a moral 
Wolde nor ſo frivolous as to quar- 
ei. II. B "x60 
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rel with a little morality in a gay 
one. 
A foreign lady, who came to 
paſs ſome little time at Venice, was 
recommended to me. She was in- 
deed a diſtant relation of mine; a cir- 
cumſtance which induced me to do 
all I could to make her ſtay agreeable. 
She was well worthy of my atten- 
tions ; ſhe had youth, wit, and the 
- beſt ton. She was not handſome, bur 
had a good deal of phyſiognomy; 
an eaſy ſtyle of converſation and 
manners, which ſhewed a good edu- 
cation; and that air of the court, 
which cannot be acquired in the 
provinces. Perfectly ſatisfied with 
my amiable ſtranger, I made no 
doubt ſhe would ſucceed wonder- 
fully in this city; and I thought 
1 myſelf 


THE RESEMBLANCE. 3 
myſelf obliged to preſent her to all 
the beſt families. I wiſhed to begin 
with eclat, and fixed upon the day 
of a grand aſſembly. Every thing 
went on admirably z curioſity had 
already diſpoſed people's minds en- 
tirely to our advantage. Unluckily 
for us, I took it into my head to 

find, that my new friend very much. 
reſembled a young lady, one of the 
moſt brilliant of Venice, a woman 
of faſhion, who influenced the opi- 
nions of a great number of perſons, 
prejudiced in favour of her charms, 
her underſtanding, her table, and 
her manners: in ſhort, I thought 
the reſemblance I had diſcovered 
equally juſt and fortunate. The 
fame form of face, the ſame eo- 
loured eyes and hair, the ſame cha- 
M racter 
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announce to the amiable V 
that ſhe would find, in the perſon 1 
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racer of phyſiognomy, the ſame 


vivacity of underſtanding and de- 
portment; in ſhort, a general con- 
formity of character in the two per- 


ſons: for both theſe ladies had a 


viſible defect in their ſhape, which 


hurt its elegance, and ſometimes 


diſcouraged the graces, that were 


juſt on the point of developing 


themſelves. Enchanted with the 
diſcovery I had made, I was not 
only eager to make it known to my 
charming ſtranger, but impatient to 


5 


was going to preſent, her own like- 
neſs happily repeated. My deſign 


ſoon ran over the whole town, was 
talked of in all the polite circles, 


and excited in every body a violent 
2 curioſity 
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THE RESEMBLANCE. 5 
curioſity to examine, or to recog- 
nize, the wonderful reſemblance. 
In conſequence, there was a crowd- 
ed aſſembly: every body's eyes 
were fixed upon us; but particu- 
larly thoſe of Madam V——, Wo , 
appeared in a moſt elegant dreſs, 
perfectly fitted to her ſhape. My 
friend was dreſſed with: leſs preten- 
ſion; and, as ſhe had made no point 

of concealing the imperfection in 
her ſhape, it did not, for an inſtant, 
eſcape the notice of the major part 
of the company. Madam V=—— 
turned her eyes from my friend 
with ſome kind of vexation, and, 
_ retiring immediately from the thick- 
. eſt of the company, made a circle 
apart, into which ſhe ſoon drew all 
the moſt brilliant among the wo- 
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men and the young people. The 
burſts of laughter, which came from 
the lower end of the room, and the 
deſertion which I perceived about 
us, made me ſuſpect that ſomething 
extraordinary had happened. I went 
vp to Madam V, to inform 


myſelf of the cauſe of this remark- 


able ſchiſm : but what was my aſto- 


niſhment, when I found myſelf re- 
ceived almoſt with reproaches, upon 
the pretty reſemblance which I had 


announced to her? - ] have cer- 
tainly, Madam, no pretenſion to 


beauty, but your relation, pardon 


me, is very ugly: ſhe is black, ill- 


ſhaped, and, I. believe, ſhe even 


ſquints: in truth, I could never 
have believed I had appeared to 
ſuch diſad vantage in your eyes. 
c But, 
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« But, Madam,” ſaid I, © look at 
her again ; ſpeak to her: ſhe has 
infinite wit and grace.” — «© O 
without doubt, as much as ſhe has 
beauty : I appeal to theſe gentle- 
men; they are better judges than J 
am ; they may go and converſe with 
her,” —< Pardon us, Madam,” cried 
they, „ we are very well here.“ 
Then turning to me - Ah! Madam 
de R,“ added they, < you are 
very much prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
your ſtranger.” The women burſt 
out into a loud laugh; * Ha, ha, 
ha!—to compare her to Madam 
VI ſhrugged up my ſnoul- 
ders in pity, and, gently retiring, 
approached my relation, to try to 
prevent her perceiving the ridicu- 
lous ſcene which was playing, at 
ks her 
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her expence, ſo near her. But an 
adverſe ſtar had ordained, that, for 
this evening, I ſhould be expoſed 


to every poſſible misfortune. Ma- 


dam W—— was as much offended, 


in her turn, at the reſemblance 


which I had produced of her. What 
awkwardneſs ! what an odd counte- 
nance in this Madam v, whom 
I had deſcribed as ſo handſome, and 
ſo amiable! Hittle eyes, a ſun- 
burnt complexion, no phyſiogno- 
my, and, above all, pretenſion to 
ſhape, little and deformed as ſhe 
was. My couſin expreſſed herſelf 


highly obliged to me for-my diſco- 


very: ſhe confeſſed her uglineſs, 
but ſhe appealed againſt my injuſ- 
tice, even to Mr. W- „ who. 
could * be . to ſee her 


with | 
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with the habituated eyes of a huſ- 
band. Bur, in ſhort, ſhe ſaw very 
plainly, that I hated the Germans 
to ſuch a degree, that, like a cer- 


tain tyrant, who ſacrificed all ſtran- 


gers unfortunate enough to come 
into his country, for I know not 
what injury done him by ſome par- 


ticular Greeks, I, in the ſame man- 


ner, would ſacrifice even thoſe of 
my own blood, in favour of theſe 
haughty Venetians, whom I idoli- 


zed. I was bantered by this lady, 


and her huſband, all the evening ; 
'a circumſtance which added to the 
ill-humour of Madam v „and 
abſolutely diſconcerted me. This 


was not all; my ſtranger took a 
diſlike to Venice. The little re- 
Held that was ſhewn her at her firſt 
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introduction, made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion upon her, that ſhe could not 
be prevailed on to ſhew herſelf any 
more in public: ſhe only ſaw the 
moſt remarkable things out of pure 
_ curioſity, and haſtened her depar- 
ture, under an opinion, that the 
Venetians were unpolite, ſelf-ſuf- 
cient, and rude to ſtrangers. Not 
| appearing any more in public, ſhe 
had no opportunity of undeceiving 
the world, on the bad turn which 
Madam V 's cabal had given 
to the affair; nor endeavoured, as 
the might have done, to recover 
herfelf from the' unjuſt opinion 
which Madam V , from ſelt- 
love, had formed of her.. Not a 
ſyllable more was faid of Madam 
W——, who was really a moſt a- 

miable 
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miable woman. Madam V. a- 


lone remembered her: ſhe never 
forgave me my unlucky compari- 
ſon; and, although a woman of 
underſtanding, ſhe retained a fund 


of reſentment againſt me, which 


ſhe always ſhewed by the extreme 


coldneſs of her behaviour. 


This event has for ever cured me 


of the rage of finding reſemblances 


between perſons, who think them- 
ſelves not to be eaſily reſembled. 
It is a quality peculiar to minds 


of a ſociable turn, to endeavour to 


diſcover all thoſe relations which 
attract objects towards each other, 


preferably to ſuch circumſtances as 


tend only to keep them at a dif- 
tance. It is through an amiable 
weakneſs, perhaps, that we eaſily 

perſuade 
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12 THE RESEMBLANCE, 


perſuade ourſelves to renew a ſen- 
ſation, or agreeable image, however 


ſlight the occaſion of it may be: it 
is by this happy kind of reminiſ- 
cence, that a good mind enjoys the 
pleaſure of being in harmony with 
the greateſt number of objects at a 
time. 
not be ſaid to hate thoſe like them- 
ſelves ; an unhappy diſpoſition, im- 
puted by ſome to men in general : 


but I think the wicked only hate, 
and are hated by, thoſe who reſem- 


ble them. Thus two bad men are 


inwardly angry that any body ſhould 
find a reſemblance betwixt their 
characters, neither of them acknow- 
ledging his own to be bad; much 
the ſame as two ugly women are of- 
fended, if a compariſon be made 
e between 


Minds like theſe ſurely can- 
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THE RESEMBLANCE, 13 
between them in reſpe& to their 
figure: ſelf- love prevents each from 
ſeeing her own defects. For which 
reaſon, I think it far from a decid- 
cd queſtion, whether we ſeek for, 
and love, thoſe who reſemble our- 
ſelves? Does it not appear, on the 
contrary, that contraſt of character 
has made more connections in life, 
than their analogy ? Uniformity in 
principles is neceſſary, I believe, 
for a conſtant union betwixt two 
characters: but the more their other 
qualities differ, the more each will 
be pleaſed with that variety, which 
ſuggeſts no ideas either of rivalry, 
or reproach. Since the ſpirit of 
originality has been in faſhion, we 
do not like to be reſembled: ve. 
are mortified to find in another 
wy thats” 
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14 THE RESEMBLANCE, 


thoſe particularities, which we had 
ſet up to the world as our own. I 
think the great deſire of being 
thought original, which appears ſo 
much in vogue at preſent, ſhews 
the great depravity of our manners. 
The character of a man ſimply ho- 
neſt and ſenſible, is too cold, too 
little remarkable: it muſt be in- 
dorſed with ſomething driginal and 
outre, and that too ſuſtained with 
perſeverance: it muſt be announced 
to the public with emphaſis, and 
attract admiration from the idle 
crowd by ſome circumſtance of e- 
clat. 'The Engliſh theatre does not 
furniſh greater originality of cha- 
racter than I have ſeen in ſome in- 
dividuals in private life, who give 
themſelves affected and ridiculous 
; N 6 airs, 
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airs, for no other reaſon than to be 
talked of. Some of my own. ſex 
; parcicularly, to attain this celebrity, 
have at preſent recourſe to means 
which -ſhock me. They profeſs a 
certain hberty of heart and mind, 
which outrages humanity. A wo- 
man of ſtrong paſſions has a clain 
to our pity ; in ſome circumſtances 
ſhe may even win reſpect: but a 
woman who talks of nothing but 
inſtinct, and calls that philoſophy 
which deſtroys the ſweeteſt illuſions 
of ſociety, is a monſter, who ought 
to be baniſhed from it for ever. 
Happily, the deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing ourſelves by ſingularity produces 
| ſome good effects. It is ſo com- 
mon a thing to do ill, and to com- 
mit abſurdities and extravagances, 
that 
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Nature and ſociety may bring up 
the riſing generation as they pleaſe, 


pier for it.“ But this reaſoning, and 


to be conſidered as common and 
vulgar; and there are people, who 
now take it into their heads, that 
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that I already meet with ſome 
whimſical perſons, humorouſly re- 
ſolving to do, now and then, ſome- 
thing good, in order to ſingu- 
larize themſelves. Nothing is ſo 
common, in ſome countries, as for 
people to diſpenſe totally with giv- 
ing their children any moral, or in- 
ſtructive education: „ It is a painful 
occupation; a uſeleſs concern: be- 
ſides, to do the duties of paternity, 
is to grow old before one's time: 


and they may poſſibly be the hap- 


this diſorder, begin, in ſome places, 
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it will be more piquant and fingu- 


lar to give their children a careful 
education; who make a merit of 
thinking, that one may be very ir- 
regular in one's own conduct, and 
yet know how to regulate: that of 
| others, —Although the motives and 
ſpirit of this proceeding” may, in 
ſome meaſure, ſpoil the good effects 


of it, yet ſome individuals of the 


future generation will, in conſe- 
quence of it, be good ſubjects: and 
we ſhall owe this improvement to 
the deſire which poſſeſſed their pa- 


rents, not of doing well, but of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the 


multitude. Such children being 
well. educated, will bring up their 
offspring ſtill better, and ſociety 


wy, date its reform from the time 
Vorl, H. . of 
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of its higheſt depravity. Horace, 
„ I have been told, is not of my opi- 
\F nion: he pretends that the world is 
'1 cContinually growing worſe ; but, 
by a certain ſpirit of analogy, with 
which I confeſs myſelf tainted, I 
cannot help recollecting and ex- 
claiming, It is thus that the 
. c ſea formerly occupied our conti- 
1 ce nents; it is thus that, in the re- 
1 « yolution of things, armies. will 
| : l { | cc be ene where the ſeas now 
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SON JECTURES UPON A DISCOVERY, 


A MAN of learning, or a man 
in office, who does not know - 
how to ſcratch his head, has but a 


ſmall ſhare of my eſteem. When 


the mind is moſt vigorouſly em- 
ployed on reſolving a thorny queſ-- | 
tion, or on taking ſome particular 


part which requires a quick deci- 


ſion, our nerves, in thoſe moments, 
become ſtiffened by their tenſion, 
and, for that reaſon, compreſs the 
mall veſſels which contain our finer 
ſpirits. This being the caſe, the 
courſe of theſe humours, or ſpirits 
becomes more flow, and their tranf- 
C 2 piration 
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piration more tardy, and they are, 
as it were, detained on the ſurface 
of the fkin. A quantity of ſpirits, 
retained in ſpite of themſelves, and 
puſhing againſt the ſurface, occa- 
ſions an irritation, or itching. = | 
The ſpirits, carried rapidly to 
the head by the action of continued 
thinking, operate upon this part 
much oftener than any other, and 
in a much more remarkable man- 
ner. This is the reaſon why we ſee 
people, who are very much occu- 
pied, or embarraſſed, ſcratch. their 
heads with an earneſtneſs truly! im- 
poſing. Inconſiderate people have 
wiſhed to turn this action into ridi- 
cule, on account of the ignoble 
grimaces which it often cauſes the 
graveſt men to make. I have not 

| - "I 
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this injuſtice to reproach myſelf 
with; having always felt the great - 
eſt reſpect for any one covered with 
a venerable peruke, who forgets 
himſelf ſo far, as to put his fingers 
underneath that reſpectable decora- 
tion, and, lifting up its buſhy round; 
by the activity of his nails opens 
the pores, facilitates the expanſion 
of the ſpirits; and delivers his brain 
from the extraordinary charge which 
had beſet it, and thus procures it 
chat clearneſs and force proper to 
underſtand, or to chuſe what part 
it may be beſt to embrace. People 
practiſe this action without the leaft 
idea of its great utility. It is a ſe- 
cret of nature unknown to our phi- 
toſophers : it equally aſſiſts the idiot 
and the ſtateſman. How much ſo- 
| C «ö;· 
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ever this matter may lie beyond or- 
dinary reach, it may be worth our 


endeavours to ſubject ſcratching to 
the rules of art. By means of a wiſe 
application, we may draw from it, 
perhaps, ſomething | conducive to 
the good of mankind, and range 
our art among many others, ancient 
2 modern ones, which are in- 
ented, or brought to perfection, 
every day; ſuch as the art of po- 
litics, of public economy, the art 
of flying, of walking on the water, 
and many others. From the ana- 
lytical examination of this action, 
we may be carried on to rules and 
principles, and riſe, at length, to 
ſomething very wonderful. 
Our nerves envellop our whole 

Ws ike a delicate net-work, and 

are 
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are the organs of all our ſenſations. 
Might it not hence make an object 
worth inveſtigation, whether bruſhes 
of a certain conſtruftion might not* 
be invented, to awaken and bring 
into play any particular bundle of 
nerves? Might not the friction be 
ſo directed and comprefied, in dif- 
ferent lines and degrees, by a dex- 
rerous management of bruſhes and 
of the finger-nails, as conſtantly to 
produce a certain -defired effect on 
this, or that nerve throughout the 
whole ſyſtem? This diverſity of 
direction, compreſſion, and other 
varieties which might be indicated, 
may poſſibly have conſtant rela- 
tions, to this day unexplored; with 
our moſt ſublime paſſions* and af - 
feftions, 1 am almoſt apt to think, 
Kb that 
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1 | 1 DD 
Jt that a fit of heroiſm, or a remark- 
=. able act of virtue, has often ſprung 
[1] from the effect of ſome particular 
1 vibration of nerves. - Now, what 


action can be more ſtriking, than 
that .of four fingers well crooked, 
or of a bruſh well applied upon the 
ſkin ? It cannot be denied, that 
frictions produce lightneſs in the 
body, and gaiety and good-humour 
in the mind, and probably a thou - 
ſand other effects, whoſe nice cor- 
reſpondences and relations with 
theſe eſcape all human obſervation. 
1 confeſs, that ſuch a diſcovery, to 
ſerve any moral, or philoſophical 
1 purpoſe, ought to be ſupported by 
| a ſeries of facts; a number of indi- | 
_ viduals ſhould be conſigned up to 
Tome hardy and adroit naturaliſt, 
on 
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on whom the neceſſary experiments 
might be made. An employment 

of this kind would be perhaps of 

more benefit to human nature, than 
that of ſacrificing ſo many victims, 

as we daily ſee, to the vain preten- 
Bon and impoſture of medicine. 
What confirms me moſt in the idea 
of the greatneſs of my diſcovery, is, 
that, in the Indies, from whence we 
derive the ſciences, and the names 
of the greateſt men who have known 
and taught them, the uſe of theſe 
body-bruſhes is of the moſt reſpec- 
table antiquity: and I am aware 
too, that the noble exerciſe in queſ- * 
tion has a proper name inthe ſacred 
language of the Bramins. Even in 
the ſtate of ignorance, lazineſs, and 
dependence, into which theſe de- 


generate 
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generate people are at preſent 
plunged, they have not loſt the uſe 
of it; although they retain it to 
no farther extent than as it excites 
voluptuous ſenſations. Thus it is, 
that the dramatic art, which was 
formerly, among the Greeks, 
ſpring of government, and a pow- 
erful agent in'the hands of the po- 
hce, 1s become, among us, no more 
than a ſimple amuſement, © 
My conjectures, which I have 
hazarded with all the timidity of a 
navigator at his firſt landing upon 
an unknown ſnhore, will be ſupport- 
ed by an anecdote, T am going to 
relate, of a perſon of merit. — This 
perſon had been ſuddenly over-/ 
whelmed by a complication of miſ- 
fortunes, under which.ſhe was near 
„„ ly 
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ly ſinking. She ſaw no means of 
extricating herſelf from her unhap- 
py ſituation : deſpair at length gain- 
ed entire poſſeſſion of her mind, and 
diſpoſed her to violent reſolutions. 
Amidft all the horrors of this ſitua- 
tion, ſhe, by ſome unknown means, 
caught the itch. This hideous ma- 
lady, which ſeemed as if come to 
give a finiſhing ſtroke. to her miſ- 
fortunes, proved, however, a re- 
ſource in her favor. It is in the. 
order of nature to ſcratch under 
this diſeaſe; and: my friend did it 
almoſt involuntarily, from morning 
to night, for many ſucceſſive days. 
The diſtraction that followed: ĩt was 
the firſt falutary effect. But the ac- 
tion of ſcratching cauſed, at length, 
a univerſal revolution in the whole 
. 25 ſyſtem 
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Jyſtem of her ideas and affections, 


Her body, ſhe informed me, was 
become ſomewhat like a harpſi- 
chord, on which, during theſe 
ſcratching fits, ſhe fancied herſelf 
to have diſcovered tones, concords, 
and diſcords. Under the operation 
of this imaginary muſic, ſhe ſome- 
times felt delicious moments, at 


others, ſuch as were rather diſagree- 


able, but never any ſhe could call 
mournful. To each of theſe mo- 
ments anſwered an analogous. de- 


vellopment | in her ideas: aſſocia- 
tions of them formed themſelves, 


and hence reſulted a progreſſive 
change in her whole manner of be- 
ing and feeling. At laſt, this hap- 


PY turn of her malady not only di- 
verted her thoughts from every pro- 
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ject of deſpair, but reſtored to her 
underſtanding that clearneſs and 
energy, which her former deſpon- 
dency had deprived her of. She 
took courage, imagined reſources, 
and formed plans of conduct, which, 
in a little time, re-eſtabliſhed; her 
affairs. Thus it happened, to a 
violent itching, and a neceſſity of 
ſcratching which accompanied it, 
(a much more reſpectable practice 
than it is uſually thought) that this 
perſon, worthy of credit, owed the 
recovery of her moral and phyſical 
health. Thus we fee the ſpirits, or 
humours, thickened and obſtructed 
by grief and chagrin, had, by a 
total derangement, nearly brought 
the patient into deſpair: an itch 
comes à propos, and puts the hands 
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in train: a well-ſupported ſcratch- 
ing enſues, and procures a free 
movement and iſſue to the confined 
elements which conſtitute our ani- 
mality, and, by their different di- 
rection, or influence, determine our 
happy or unhappy. exiſtence. Be- 
hold here the true progreſs of a 
cure both of mind and body, owing 
wholly to an action, of which we 
think ſo flightly, and to a malady, 
to which the world unjuſtly at- 
taches ſhame. - Nature, it is true, 
does not always grant a favorable 
itch ; and, let me obſerve, it may 
often be far from a curſe to wiſh 
one to ſome people. I would ad- 
viſe all well diſpoſed perſons to 
provoke the iſſue of theſe trouble 
_ humours, the obſtruction of 
at | | which 
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which always cauſes indiſpoſition, | 


and often, perhaps, wickedneſs and 
miſchief. The united friction of 
ſeveral bruſhes might be very ſalu- 
tary to the ignorant and the obſti- 
nate; and eſpecially to flanderers, 
who fix their nails upon others, for 


want of a happy ich to en 
them on therpſelyes.;; ; 


VET 
I'LL PREACH A LITTLE. 


JARIS is ftrangely altered! 

( aid an old Engliſh ambaſ- 

fadreſs to me, the moment of my 
arrival in that eity on my third 
Journey): Oh, the deteſtable abode! 
you find here no longer either 


taſte, urbanity, or politeneſs. The 


faſhion is to reſemble our country- 
men; and the Pariſians imagine, 


when they have a ſhort waiſtcoat, a 
cane in their hand, and: ne ruffles, 


that they may be as rude as they 
pleaſe. The women are neglected : 
the men ſhew them no longer the 


- leaſt attention ; "wy look only for 


* 
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ealy attachments; and in ſhort, 
Madam, you have ill choſen your. 
time. You will be ennuied to death 
here: I would adviſe you to go to- 
London, where, in revenge, it 
ſeems, the Engliſh have taken it 
into their. heads to aſſume all the 
ridicules of their neighbours. By 
this exchange they give us at leaſt 
ſomething to laugh at, which can- 
not happen here with the ſuperci- 
lious ſlovenlineſs of the Pariſians.“ 
I was thought ſtill young and 
handſome, at the time that her. 
ladyſhip declaimed againſt France. 
And a very agreeable abode of a 
twelvemonth in the enchanting ca- 
pital of this kingdom, proves how. 
little reſemblance I found in the 
portrait the had drawn. — It was 
%%% - formerly 
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formerly my fortune, alſo, to paſs 


five of the beſt years of my life in a 


little provincial city of Germany, 
expecting, however, every day to 
depart from it; but I was detained 
there by a number of little mo- 


tives, which, like ſo many threads 


twiſted together, formed a great 
cable. I have ſince viſited this 
little city ; but the ſame reaſons of 
ſatisfaction exiſted no longer, and 
could not reflect on the time I 
had paſſed there, without laughing 
at myſelf, and at my error. I am 
perſuaded, that if 1 were actually 
to return to Paris, I ſhould, With- 
out perceiving it myſelf, hold much 
the ſame language with my diſguſt- 
ed ambaſſadreſs. People are pleaſed 
where they give pleaſure : this is, 
Rs ee FN 
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an axiom : and it 1s not difficult 
for a woman, who is young and 
handſome, to pleaſe every where, 


Every man has before him the can» 


vaſs of his pleaſures : but the pen- 
cil, which muſt trace them, exiſts 
only in his imagination. He muſt, 
in his compoſition, vary the coſ- 
tume with diſcernment; and, in his 
cdlouring, graduate the tints ac- 
cording to the degrees of light. 
Would it not be ridiculous to give 
to Andromache the beautiful robe 
of Helen, or to dreſs the tender 
ſnepherd of mount Ida with the 
heavy armour of Achilles; the work 
of the god of Lemnos There is 


a time when dancing ought to ap- 
pear ridiculous and inſipid: i: is 


natural for the youth of our r ſex to 
D 2 — + 
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be paſſionately fond of an exerciſe, 
which diſplays to the ſight the 
delicate contour of the more beau- 
tiful parts of the figure, by atti- 
tudes correctly deſigned, and gives 
to the pantomine all the expreſſion 
of ſentiment, by which it penetrates 
the ſoul of her partner and of the 
ſpectators. At a certain age, a wo- 
man, who dances, completely diſ- 
figures herſelf. The ſoft elaſticity 
of the limbs, on which ſo greatly 
depend the graces of the figure, 
obeys very awkwardly the orders of 
an ardent but unnatural inclination. 
And this diſcordance produces a 
ſhocking abſurdity, We muſt wiſe- 
ly quit, in good time, a taſte, by 
which we expoſe ourſelves ſooner 
than we imagine : but we ſhould 

not, 
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not, in che peeviſhneſs of ſuperan- 
nuated criticiſm, blame the love of 


this exerciſe, where youth ſeconds 


the irreſiſtible laws of motion. 

I have vices enough to prevent 
my adding ridicules to them; and 
J need the leſs ſcruple to make this 
confeſſion, whilſt the world is un- 
zuſt enough to ſhew greater ſeverity 
to the latter than to the former. 
The ridicules of an old woman, 
above all, carry with them a dif- 
honeſt ſort of affectation, which can- 


not be pardoned. Cold and heat, 


different ſeaſons and places of abode 
were all equal to me in my youth : 
I created pleaſures out of all ſitua- 
tions: my imagination, freſh and 
viyifying, found every where ob- 
ares to worſhip. At preſent, I ſeek 

24 temperate 
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remperate - climates, the agreeable 
aſpects of a fine country, ſociety 
choſen after my own . taſte. Does 
this change, ſo difficult in our 
ſentiments, if I can call it one, 
come from others, or from our- 
ſelves? This is the grand queſtion, 
to which moſt men refuſe to an- 
ſwer. Oh experience ! beſt reaſon 
of the human kind! why haſt thou 
always to combat thy formidable 
rival, ſelf- love? J am older than 
you,“ ſaid a mother in years, to her 
daughter, „ and I know beſt what 
E proper at your age.“ Your 
pardon, my good mother, you are 
in an error; ſuppoſe yourſelf at the 
age of your daughter; ſuppoſe in 
yourſelf the ſame ſenſations; and 
you will find, _ what now ap- 
| pears 
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perhaps very pardonably appear 


otherwiſe to your young daughter.” 
Il never judged of the actions of 
my fellow-creatures, not even of 


thoſe perſons condemned to a pub- 
lic execution, without firſt putting 


myſelf in their place, as far as 1 


poſſibly could, and inveſting my- 
ſelf, to uſe the expreſſion, with the 
fame neceſſities, and the ſame force 
of paſſion, which probably induced 
them to commit the delinquencies 
of which they ſtood accuſed. What 


diſcoveries may not be made after 


| ſuch a diſmal reflection? I trem- 


ble to confeſs it; but I know few 


errors, into which I might not poſ- 
1 _ have fallen, as well as the un- 
| D 4 fortunate 


pears to you ſo proper for me, may 
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fortunate wretches over whoſe heads 
1 have ſeen ſuſpended the ſword of 
Juſtice. | The impartiality of this 
judgment has wonderfully enlight- 
ened my underſtanding. To all 
appearance, occaſions often not on- 
ly make vices and virtues, but alſo 
pleaſures and pains. Our health, 
our ſtrength of body, and that of 
the mind, puſh us on to meet theſe 
-occaſions : and circumſtances often 
range them among the lucky or 
unlucky. But don't let -me be 
underſtood, in theſe reflections, to 
inſinuate any thing againſt the free- 
dom of the human will. All 1 
mean to ſay is, that it ſeems at 
ſome times to be beſet with more 
dangerous temptations, and ſuch 

n | 968 
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as are likely to biaſs it to a wrong 
choice, than at others; ſuch, 1 
may add, as need ſome extraordi- 
nary interpoſition to render, them 
entirely reſiſtible. 

What I wiſh, on the reſult of 
the whole, to inculcate, is a leſſon 
of univerſal candour:—that we con- 
demn nobody without the verge ef 


the tribunal; that we reſpect the 
taſtes and natural inclinations of all 


ages, that thoſe of our own may 
be tolerated ; and, to return to the 
point from whence: I ſet out, let 
us be perſuaded, that a woman. at 
forty-five may amuſe herſelf ar 
Paris, as well as one at twenty- 
five, provided only, that ſhe knows 
how to act conformably to her 
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age. Let her equally renounce 
feverity and ridicule, as a humour 
becoming neither one age, nor the 
other. e ̃ 
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oc has been ſaid and 
written againſt gaming: ar- 


guments are not wanting; it is a 


wide field for eloquence. But 1 
believe, that the repreſentation of 
the humiliating extremities, into 
which this horrible paſſion leads us, 
would make more impreſſion, than 
all the reaſonings poſſible. I have 
had ſome fits of it myſelf : but I 


have known, and been witneſs to ſo 


many ſhocking and melancholy par- 
ticulars, in the ſituation of a very 
amiable perſon, given up to this 
vice, that I have conceived an ab- 
horrence 
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horrence of it, and ſuffer very much 
whenever I ſee women abandoning 
themſelves to it. They, however, 
deſerve more pity than men in the 
ſame predicament, having fewer 
diſtractions and reſources, with more 
ſenſibility. The delicacy of their 
ſex obliges them to greater compo- 
ſure of manner : they anticipate the 
fatal conſequences of this paſſion 
{ooner than men. A gameſter, dri- 
ven to the laſt extremity by bad 
play and ill luck, may vent his 
deſpair aloud, may fly from him- 
ſelf by having recourſe to ſome 
other extravagant diverſion: he 
may perhaps gain, during the mo- 
ment of deſpair, by changing one 
vice, or paſſion for another. But 
an unfortunate woman is forced, by 
5 the 
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the delicacy of her ſituation, to 


keep her anxiety within her own 


breaſt; to give her ſoul a fill of it 
in ſolitude; and has no diſtractions 
but in the exerciſe of her duties, 
which, in this ſtate of mind, ſhe is 
not likely to practiſe, for ſome time, 
with ſufficient compoſure to derive 
much conſolation from them, 

I will, for the benefit of my ſex, 
_ endeavour to unveil that ſecret 


ſhame and remorſe, which rend their 


ſouls in theſe miſerable moments, 
by publiſhing a letter I once wrote 
to a friend, whom I knew to be re- 
duced, through gaming, to the moſt 
cruel ſituation. After many other 
fruitleſs efforts of my friendſhip, I 
had reaſon to flatter myſelf, that 
Mis laſt Nap had ſome degree of 
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46 ON GAMING. 
ſucceſs - and I think I ſee the reaſon 


of it, Gameſters, perhaps, and much 
more gameſtreſſes, imagine, that the 


mean reſources, to which they reſort, 
are concealed from the eye of the 
world. T hey indulge their ideas of 
honour, or rather their vanity, in 
ſtrictly paying their loſſes; which be- 
ing done with a careleſs and unfeel- 
ing air, they flatter themſelves that 


the-world is deceived; whilſt they 
are deceiving themſelves, taking it 


for granted, that all the ignominious 


and painful methods they were ſe- 


eretly obliged to employ, in order 
to extricate themſelves from embar- 
raſſment, will eſcape detection: but 
if every gameſtreſs found it im- 
practicable to conceal from the beau 
monde what it often coſts her to 
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pay, I doubt not, that her ſenſe of 
this humiliating detection would 
be ſtronger than her paſſion for 
gaming, and would generally cure 
it, whatever might be its effect on 
the other ſex. 

The following repreſentation will 
ſnew them what ſentiments the ſpec- 
tators, and perſons of ſome expe- 
rience, entertain of women who are 
carried away by this fatal * 
08 975 


LETTER TO MADAM x. x. 


] have engaged, my dear friend, 
do intereſt myſelf in your cure, and 
to endeavour to draw you from 
the frightful precipice, which I ſee 
before you. There is no longer 
1 15 time 
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time for illuſion; your ruin is cer- 
tain, if you do not conquer this un- 
worthy paſſion of gaming, to which 
you have ſacrificed your beſt days, 
your underſtanding, your health, 
it | and even that noble ambition. of 
| knowledge, which formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed you from the greateſt part 
of our ſex. What are become of 
thoſe liberal gifts you received from 
nature? of that wit, ſo happily 
cultivated from your moſt tender 
youth? The rays, which enlighten- 
ed it, are obſcured ; but they can- 
Not be extinguiſhed. Open your 
eyes to your conduct, liſten to your 
friend, or liſten only to your own 
reaſon, You may yet return from 
your error, and be reſtored to us 
again; for I ſcarcely now can rec- 
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kon you among the living. You 
exiſt no longer, but with a claſs of 
people (ſhall I tell you?) the peſt 


and diſgrace of fociety ; too happy, 


if the world ſtill look upon you 


only as their dupe. You a game- 


ſtreſs! a gameſtreſs by profeſſion ! 
Do you feel the force, the igno- 


miny of this term? I will not flat- | 


ter you, my dear friend: I will uſe 
every effort to cure you. Impute 
the energy of my repreſentations to 
my hope of penetrating you with 
that horror of your condition, which 
alone can work the reformation I 
' with. Fog | 

A reſpectable name, a genteel 
fortune, the reputation of being 
amiable, which have united to give 


you a degree of celebrity, are the 
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guiſhed and talked of, has led you 
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leaſt of your advantages. Beauty, 
grace, candour, elevation of mind, 
talents, a juſt and delicate under- 
ſtanding, made your acquaintance 
ſought after and cheriſhed both by 
men and women. Age, it is true, 
may have ſpoiled you of ſome part 
of theſe advantages; but enough 
will always remain to ſhield you 
againſt the revolutions of time. 
What ingratitude towards nature, 


: to ſpoil ſo fine a work, and to tar- 


niſn all your merit by a vice of 


your imagination; for it cannot 


belong to your heart, however you 
would wiſh to perſuade me to the 
contrary ] I have often ſuſpected 
(what perhaps you will never own) 
that a vain deſire of being diſtin- 
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into this gulf. If you ſeek fame by 
this means, I ſhall offer you no- 
thing but ridicule. You have ruin= 
ed your fortune ; it is well known; 


the world keeps your accounts 


better than yourſelf, People ob- 
ſerve, and pry into your actions. 
The maſk of inſenſibility, by which 
you affect to deceive ſpectators, 


does not impoſe upon them. The 


trouble of your mind eſcapes, and 


pierces acroſs this compoſed beha- 
viour. Scarcely have you left the 
fatal table, which emptied your 


purſe, and drained all the reſources 


of your imagination to fill it again, 
when thoſe who moſt preffed you 


to play, are the firſt to laugh at 
your ill fortune. They cite the 


ons mots, by which you thought 


E 2 | to 
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to have diſſembled the chagrin 
which devoured you: they analyſe 


them, they give them every ridi- 
culous turn, with which the high 
ſpirits of conqueſt can inſpire them. 
This is not all : liſten to a friend, 
who is going to take your part. 
“ Poor woman! ſhe is good- . 
« natured; but why does ſhe play, 


ec if ſhe has not the means? I ſee 


«© no good end of all this. — She 
« has a rage of doing what is not 
< in her power.“ —< It is a great 
« pity: (rejoins another friend) that 
« ſhe is not rich; ſhe. plays ſo 
« nobly.“ The word nobly ſets 


ſome idle wag a laughing—< Oh 
c yes, nobly enough, for that mat- 


ce ter: one may propoſe condi- 
« tions to her, whenever ſhe has 
| cc got 


ti 
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« pot a ſure game in hand; ſhe 


ce will accept them with all the 
“ diſintereſtedneſs in the world. 
« But is it not true, that Mr. N 
ce aſſiſts her? He is rich, and ſhe 


"7 


cc does right to draw foreign money 
into the country.” — (Another 


woman) — © Oh yes, Mr. N 
ce contributes his quota, and others 
ce too: but ſhe muſt not forget, 
<« that ſhe is no longer young: her 
« underſtanding too ſeems the worſe 


c for wear; every thing muſt have 


« an end in this world. » —Behold, 


here, a ſpecimen of your friends 


converſation, after you have * 


ted their coterie Si | 
Melancholy and dejected, you 


are conducted home, abſorbed in 
the moſt fatal thoughts. Payment 
Bs muſt 
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muſt be made to-morrow : you 


know no longer where to find mo- 
ney, nor on what jewels, or effects 
to procure any. You are ſcarcely 
put to bed, before your maid has 
informed the houſe, that Madam 
has loſt. The moſt faithful of 
your ſervants, upon this news, forms 
ſome project at your expence. Sor- 
row and repentance ſupplant ſleep 
on your pillow : tears flow in abun- 
dance: the veil is torn : all your 
errors preſent themſelves to your 


mind. The idea of what you might 


have been, the happy lot which 


you have trampled under foot, pre- 


ſent themſelves in liyely colours to 
your dejected ſpirit. Vanity and 
ſelf-love are ſcarcely ingenious 
* to ſoggeſt one conſolatory 
thought. 
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thought. Should, however, a ſingle 
moment be thus deluded; the real 
horror of your ſituation, inſtantly 
ſucceeding, will force itſelf into 
view. — Payment muſt be made; 
you muſt return with honour to 
the ſame aſſembly; above all, you 
muſt play again. What projects 
you. are obliged to form! how 
many different ſprings to ſet in 
motion ! Unable to enjoy the re- 
freſhment of fleep, the light of the 


morning finds you ſtill in the ſame 
ſtate of depreſſion, uncertainty, and 


apprehenſion. Art length, a total 
exhauſtion of ſpirits brings on a 
tort unquiet ſlumber ; which, in- 
aſmuch as it recruits your ſtrength, 
ſerves but to ſharpen your facul- 
ties, and prepare them for more 
lively ſenſations of pain. Scarcely 
"+ ES are 
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are you awake, before all that- is 
moſt poignant in your ſituation 
awakes with you, and takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of your ſoul. —You ring for 
your ſervant, who is in no hurry to 
attend you: you order him to go 
and ſeek for a uſurer, whom you 
know but too well: in the mean 
time, your maid is commanded to 
make up a parcel of your beſt ef- 
fects ; whilſt another of your peo- 
ple is waiting in the antichamber 
for a note, about to be diſpatched 
to one of your pretended friends, 
1 whom you have often aſſiſted with 
py a money, upon like occaſions.—At 
8 length you riſe from your bed, with 
downcaſt eyes, wan vilage, and 
your whole perſon in diſorder, 
through chagrin, and want of na- 
tural. reſt ;—you walk about with 
| _ haſty 
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baſty; and irregular ſteps, demand- 


ing the hour, and counting the mi- 


nutes. Your faithful ſervant de- 
lays, though the uſurer lives but 
in the next ſtreet; the former ar- 
rives at laſt: your heart beats with 
a convulſive impulſe, which obliges 
you to fit down. But, good God! 
what, becomes of you, when you 


are informed, that this man, ſo ar- 


dently ſought for, is in the coun- 
try, where he is to continue two 
days longer ? The paleneſs of death 
takes poſſeſſion of your counte- 


nance. Your man adds, that he has 


been with two other of thoſe uſeful 


perſonages, but that all have re- 
fuſed, without good ſecurity : he 
pities you, he would give his life 


to find you a reſource !—What hu- 
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miliation ! 
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miliation !—what a ſhocking dia- 
logue ! Gameſters alone expoſe 
themſelves thus to their domeſtics, 
and from maſters become valets by 
their ton and ſubmiſſion. Poverty 


in general leads but by degrees to 
the laſt neceſſities: we have time 


to foreſee and prepare ourſelves for 
them: but gaming at once plunges 
its victims into the ſame kind of in- 
digence, which want of the neceſſa- 
ries of life renders ſo frightful. 

Let us continue theſe melancholy 
details: let us not diſcourage the 
averſion which they infpire. 

At laſt a glimmer of hope darts 
into honeſt * Momolo's mind: and 


your own regains a little ſtrength. 


* A Chriſtian name common among the 
lower claſſes at Venice. 
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His wife has an acquaintance who 
can help you; but you are inform- 
ed this man, exceſſively avaricious, 


| lends but at go per cent. and thats 


for a month only. — Well, — go, 
run. No, Madam: let me fend 
my wife to you: (one more to pay 
on this occaſion!) you can perſuade 
her to ſpeak to this hard, unrea- 
ſonable man..-Well, -run—bring 
your wife to mein the mean time, 


take theſe cloaths: engage, ſell, 
find all you can; ſpare nothing to 


compaſs my end. But why do I 
deſpair? I am to blame: without 
doubt, the friend I have written to 
will aſſiſt me till : yes, I have aſ- 
ſiſted him many a time! I ſhall now 
ſoon have an anſwer; ſuch a one 
as will accompliſh my wifhes.— 

This 
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This friend lives at ſome diſtance, 

and you are continually running 

to your window, anxious to catch 
,the bearer on his return, at the 
greateſt diſtance poſſible, — Your 
hair-dreſſer is now diſmiſſed for the 
morning, and your door is ſhut 

to all your - acquaintance. —< At 

| what hour will you dine, Ma- 
dam?“ Not at all. No!” — 
Well, then, at four.” —The let- 
ter comes. Give me what you 
bring with it.” —<« I received no- 
Th thing, Madam. I was made to 
Wl wait a long time, and here. is the 
anſwer.” —Let me read it : perhaps 
he will come himſelf What, a re- 
fuſal !''—You would, Madam, but 
have been more ruined by your 
meſſenger's ſucceſs, Your fury for 
| 25 | gaming 
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gaming is at its height; and, as a 
friend, I would willingly cure you 
of it in ſpite. of yourſelf.— A 
curſe upon the cruel wretch, and 
my own misfortune !'—A deluge 
of tears ſucceeds ; — indignation 
makes them flow. — At length 
comes the woman: a new ſcene of 
mortification enſues. The moſt 
humble entreaties, and even pre- 
ſents, are employed, and all in vain. 
She departs, and you remain in a 
ſtate of ſtupefaction and laſſitude, 
which alarms your family for your 
health. In vain you are demanded 
at table: it is impoſſible for you 
to appear: ſhut up in your cloſer, 
you ſeem as if you were waiting a 
ſentence of life, or death. — Six, 
ſeven o'clock ſtrikes, and your hor- 
rors- 
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rors increaſe: the little you have 
been able to raiſe on your cloaths 
hardly amounts to a quarter of your 
debt. The woman ſends a meſſage, 
that nothing can be done till nine 
o'clock. You dreſs yourſelf in 
hafte (for in your ſituation a wo- 
man neglects even her perſon, which 


ſhews the exceſs of misfortune) and 


you order yourſelf to be carried, — 
ſhall Tſay where? Yes, to the houſe 
of a worthleſs Jew, who, for that 
evening, becomes your tutelar god. 


Now you are before the monſter 
and his procureſs : the gentleneſs of 


your deportment, your prayers, your 
offers, have no effect upon him: 
at laſt, your propoſition of a note 
of eighty ducats for fifty ſeems to 
ſoften him ; and, after- a thouſand 


paltry 
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paltry conceſſions, you get your 
defired ſum. With what humility 

you condeſcend to thank him! what 
delicacy in the terms of your grati- 
| tude! all your chagrin and morti- 
fication forgotten, you reward, you 
even embrace his vile go-between, 
call her your beſt friend, and run 
directly afterwards to plunge again 
into the ſame gulf, from whence 
you have juſt extricated yourſelf 
with ſo much pain and difficulty. 
It was that very evening that I ſaw 
you at Madam — , playing like 
a queen, loſing with compoſure, and. 
winning with ſhame ; pitying thoſe 
who loſt, endeavouring to prolong 
the game, to give your adverſaries 
an opportunity of recovering them- 
ſelves, and not leaving off till a 
N turn 
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turn of fortune had wreſted out of 
your hands the little you had gain- 
ed. I trembled to ſee you play in 
the midſt of a thouſand diſadvan- 
tages of your own making : ] was 
ſhocked at your want of atten- 
tion and earneſtneſs, your continual 
miſtakes, your unſkilfulneſs, and 
even ſtupidity, aſtoniſhing in a per- 
ſon of ſuch acknowledged under- 
ſtanding. Was it not curious to 
hear the reproaches and grumbling 
of your partners, who felt them- 
ſelves hurt by your miſtakes, and 
to ſee you playing with all the 
magnificent careleſſneſs of a Cza- 
rina, who, under the pretext of 
gaming, ſhowers down her gold 
among her favorite courtiers ? 
Where, at firſt, you won ten du- 

cats, 
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cats, you might have won a hun- 
dred, and have left the aſſembly in 
triumph. I obſerved you, during 
the whole of that evening, with un- 
common attention, endeavouring to 
reconcile ſuch extraordinary con- 
tradictions. I was happy in the in- 
vitation you gave me to ſupper, as 


it afforded me an opportunity of 5 


communicating my obſervations to 
you. Your diſorder, on returning 
home, did not eſcape me: but 
could I have imagined that your 
ſituation was ſuch , as I heard from 
your own mouth? Good God] what 
would have become of you, two 
days after, when another unfortu- 
nate criſis had irretrievably ruined 
you, but for one of thoſe. traits, 
which a tender and beneficent 

Vor. II. „ friend- 


friendſhip has the amiable talent of 
conceiving, and the courage to exer- 
ciſe? You underſtand me. How muſt 
you have been at once overwhelmed 
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with the different ſentiments of hu- 


miliation, of gratitude, of admira- 


tion, of ſhame, and ſelf-reproach, 
when, in return to a certain applica- 
tion, you ſaw glittering before your 
eyes that ring, the ſimple, touching, 

energetic anſwer of a real and no- 
ble-minded friend, who never owed 
you any thing but compaſſion? His 


goodneſs, his delicacy, his promp- 


titude, his ſilence, ought to have 


been fo forcible a leſſon to you, as 


completely to have operated your 
converſion. But what effect had 


they upon you? Of what uſe, on 


this occaſion, were the many fine 
5 but 
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but indolent qualities you poſſeſs, 


but to overwhelm your mind with 
uneaſy conſciouſneſs, and ſelf-re- 


proach? Yes, it may ſeem cruel to 
ſay it, but it is too true — that, in 


ſuch inſtances, we may feel ſome 


flight degree of affection towards 


the giver ; but the prevailing ſenti- 
ment of the mind, is our chagrin 


and mortification, that the perſon 


who receives a generous fuccour, 
ſo à propos, ſhould ſo little have 


merited it. I told you, the re- 


flection ſeemed cruel; but this vile 


paſſion for gaming has this property 


in it, that it poiſons the delicious 
ſentiments of virtue, and feels treu- 


ble and uneaſineſs in gratitude Ke 
ter, fo unnatural a deviation from 
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it filled me with horror. Immedi- 
ately on my return home, and 
under the ardor of the warmeſt 
wiſhes for your welfare, I took the 
reſolution of writing this letter, to 
ſnew you the precipice from which 
you were ready to fall, and to ſnatch 
you back to a ſituation of ſafety. 
Oh, my friend! make every effort 
to recover yourſelf: let the wreck 
of ſo great a part of your fortune 
induce you to renounce, for ever, 
the imaginary hope of re- eſtabliſh- 
ing it by the deteſtable reſource of 
gaming. Abandon thoſe pernicious 
and ſelf-intereſted ſocieties, where 
it is the ſole object of every indi- 
vidual to make his own fortune at 
your expence, or that of any other 
member. Although you have fo 

| greatly 
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greatly deranged your finances, you 
have ſtill enough remaining to live 
upon in a ſtate of moderation and 
decency; and the neceſſary attention 
to ceconomy will furniſh you with 
occaſions of employment. You are 
no longer young : add ſolidity to 
your mind; embellith it with new 
knowledge. Lou love reading; 
you have never entirely neglected 
it, even in the midſt of your diff 
pations: adopt a critical ſelection 
in the choice of your books, and a 
rigordus method in the peruſal of 
them. Return to the ſociety of 
men of letters, who eſteem you: 
their ſociety will give vigour and 
activity to your thoughts 3 a ton you 
appear to ſtand moſt in need of at 
this' moment, and which will give 
F 


a new intereſt to your exiſtence, 
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Though no longer pretty, you may 
ſtil, for ſome time, ſupport the pre- 
tenſions of a fine woman. Tran- 
quillity of mind will contribute to 
maintain them miuch longer than 
you imagine. In ſhort, renounce 
the weakneſs of your own ſex ; at- 
tain, as far as poſſible, the ſolidity 
and conſiſtence of the other. You 
will live longer, if you live agree- 


ably to your years : prepare your- 


ſelf for maturity, prepare yourſelf 
even for old age. Your heart is 


ſtill ſound, notwithſtanding the at- 


tacks by which an unworthy liber- 
tiniſm has ſought to undermine it. 
Gaming has only impoveriſhed your 
circumſtances : it would have been 
a much greater misfortune, had it 

enriched 
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enriched your perſon, at the ex- 


pence of your mind. 


J have now, my ſweet friend, a 
propoſition to make you :—Let us 


depart to-morrow for the country. 
No reply : at eight o'clock I ſhall 


be at your door; I ſhall allow no 


adieus. Your friends know you 
have engagements, invitations, &c. : 
let them be informed you have ac- 


cepted them all, and had not trme - 
to take a formal leave. You know 


how to appreciate and fee] the me- 


rit of others: to that of R you 
are no ſtranger. You acknowledge 
him to be, among men, what dia- 


mondas are among precious ftones : 
you behold in him all the brilliancy, 


the rarity, the worth, of a fyperior 


character. His mind being en- 
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quaintance, who have only waited 


cupation, it will be turned to the 
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riched with the fineſt and moſt uſe- 
ful knowledge, you may ſafely re- 
cur to his advice: he will confirm 
your beſt reſolutions. Books, walk- 
ing, and muſic, ſhall be our occu- 
pation and amuſement. You ſhall 
ſtay with us till I conſent to your 
departure. At your return to town 
you will be courted by a new ac- 


for this happy change to ſhew them 
ſelves: your friends. If your curi- 
ous and active mind wiſhes for oc- 


contemplation of the wonders of 
nature, and thoſe of art ; a pleaſure 
with which you can never be ſa- 
tiated. You will one while purſue 
the adventurous tracks of our mo- 
dern navigators upon the ſeas; at. 
another, 
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another, the diſcoveries of our aſtro- 
nomers in the heavens. Follow 
nature through her animal, her ve- 
getable, and even her mineral king- 
doms: admire her in the detail of 
all her productions. In ſhort, how 
many amuſements might one -not l 
propoſe to you.? What are you not j 
capable of undertaking? You will b 
become, by ſuch purſuits, as re- 
ſpectable as you have been charm- 
ing: the former is, at leaſt, worth 
the latter, at your age. Every 
thing has its proper ſeaſon: let us, g 
at every ſeaſon of life, adopt the 1 
character which beſt becomes it. { 
A nie ore The 
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CONVULSIONS. 
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\ TOTHING, ſay the phyſicians, 
is more difficult to define, 
than the malady of convulſions in 
the female ſex. I believe the diffi- 
culty ſo much the greater, as it ap- 
pears to me that it is a generical 
name, which they give to every ſort 
of uneaſineſs, or diſorder, which they 
do not underſtand. 

But there are many other ſpecies. 
of convulſions, the lot of humanity, 
which fall not within the province 
of medicine. There are great con- 
vulſions of people and nations, ex- 
cited equally by favorable, or by 


un- 
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unlucky events; which, fomented 
by adroit leaders, have commonly 
occaſioned thoſe revolutions which 
figure in hiſtory. Every nation has 
experienced terrible fits of them, 
and every remarkable epoch in its. 
annals is an attack of political, or 
religious convulſions, and often of 
both at the ſame time. 

It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that 
the nation which has ſuffered the 
moſt violent fits, and which is con- 
tinually ſubject to their attacks, 
ſhould be England, whoſe general 
character is gravity, reflection, ſo- 
lidity, and profoundneſs. Her ca- 
pital is ever exhibiting ſome warm 
ſpectacle: the ſpirit of party keeps, 
in convulſive movement, the great 
and the ſmall: the political debates 

cauſe 
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cauſe inſurrections, and fometimes 
bloody conteſts. 75s) hh et 

I have obſerved, that the Engliſh 
convulſion gives ſcarcely any reſpite 
to the patient. The gaiety of great 
popular theatres, the attention given 
to the different ſpectacles, are hard- 
ly ſufficient. to ſuſpend the fits, by 
means of the moſt agreeable diver- 
ſions. At the inſtant the curtain 
drops between the acts, or during 
the intervals betwixt one piece and 
another, the. multitude of ſpeCtators 
fall back into its almoſt natural 
convulſive ſtate, which is announced 
by a turbulent cry relative to the 
ſubject of the moment—Noſey— 
Epilogue - Catley Hearts of Oak 
— No more of this we'll have t'o- 
ther — Throw him over — Wilkes 
. and 
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and Liberty—&c. &c. This tu- 
multuous noiſe and buſtle, unſea- 
ſonable as it is, is the burthen of 
the galleries and pit, at every in- 
ſtant that is not occupied by the 
ſpectacle. | 4 

The women, too, take part in 
the general convulſion, and diſplay 
a vivacity and ardor, which one 
might hope to ſee better employed. 
I even believe, that nothing but 
political motives are capable of 
rendering my pretty Engliſh; wo- 
men coquettes : they will confer a 
ſlight favour to procure a vote for 
their party, when they will not utter 
a ſyllable to gain a heart. 

I have made theſe obſervations ;: 
but I torment myſelf in vain, to 
aſſign a Jaustaegory: reaſon of the 


contraſt 


* 1 Y 
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contraſt betwixt the ſedate, Judi- 
cious, and rational character of al- 
moſt every individual Engliſhman, 
and that habitual ſtate of convul- 
ſion in which we behold this people. 
= The liberty they enjoy of having an 
Ll opinion on the public affairs, of 
| = ſpeaking it out, too, when they 
Hhleaſe, and of freely exerciſing their 
11 political rights, appears no impro- 
bable cauſe of theſe convulſions, 
but will not explain either their 
Violence, or duration. 

This cauſe not exiſting in a mo- 
narchical government, like that of 
1 | France, an individual there, who 
1148 dares to have an opinion, muſt keep 
| it to himſelf, or confine it to his 
own little coterie ; for it would be 
1 uſeleſs, and even dangerous, to let 
|| '; 5 
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it be heard too loud. Parties there 
are, but very peaceable ones, that 
rarely go farther than a Bon-mot, or 
the ſnug diſtribution of a ſatirical 
pamphlet. Thus it muſt be al- 
lowed, that France, although in- 
habited by a lively and volatile 
people, is ordinarily a quiet coun- 
try. Since its grand convulſion, in 
the ſixteenth century, it cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to have ſuffered more 
than, now and then, a flight inte- 
rior ſhock, and that commonly 
without any conſequence. Great 
events of the monarchy have taken 
place, whilſt the ſubjects have had 
no other part in them than furniſh- - 
ing troops and money. 
Religion, indeed, has been known 
to give riſe to convulſions in France, 


often 
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often natural, but oftener affected. 


The revocation of the edict of 
Nantes cauſed a very ſerious one, 
which afflicted the ſtate for a con- 
ſiderable time, and whoſe conſe- 
quences, as ſome pretend, will con- 
tinue till the revocation itſelf is 


revoked. Afterwards, the Janſen- 


iſts and Port-royaliſts, on one fide ; 


the Moliniſts and Jeſuiſts, on the 
other; the Court, the Clergy, and 
the Sorbonne, betwixt both, were 
attacked by them, on account of a 
biſnop's book and a pope's bull, 
and they were fomented till they 
became a curious ſpectacle to the 
world. The convulfionaries. diſ- 


played prodigies of addreſs on the 


tomb of the holy abbé of Paris, 
till the nation and the government 


were 
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were tired of them. Little things 


ſuffice to excite a French convulſion, 


on account of this nation's irrita- 
bility of nerves ; but it is rarely 
either general, or laſting. 


In Italy, the country of volup- 


tuous eaſe and ſoftneſs of manners, 


ſince thoſe cruel political convul- 


ſions with which foreign nations 


have torn and ſplit her to pieces, 
the people have enjoyed the beß- 
pieſt indolence, and ſought. for lit- 


tle elſe but to multiply and facili- 
tate the means of pleaſure. There 


was a time when the Italian 
women availed themſelves, with 
Sreat ſucceſs, of convulſions: they 
Were once the auiad moſt in 


vogue. 


The . of which L am 
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going to ſpeak, were of a much 
more diverting kind than the pre- 
ceding. I found them much in 
faſhion in my early youth; at a 
period when Italian huſbands, by 
their aſſiduity and watchfulneſs, {till 
deſerved the character of jealous, 
now no longer to be imputed to 
them, without the moſt enormous 
injuſtice. Men of gallantry were 
then modeſt and delicate : the ren- 
dezvous were rare and difficult; 
and the commerce of the two ſexes 
ſtill preſerved an appearance of ſen- 
timent, which rendered it reſpect- 
able: parties intereſted were conti- 
nually in queſt of reſources againſt 
the auſterity of cuſtom. It ſome- 
times happened, that a ſtrong paſ- 
ſion, concentrated in the breaſt of 
e a woman 
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a woman of great ſenſibility, cauſed 
her the moſt terrible convulſions at 

the ſight of the beloved object. 
They were, however, underſtood 
only by thoſe in the ſecret, and nat 
at all by the huſbands. They were 
conſidered as a violent attack upon 
the nerves; as a ſerious indiſpoſi- 
tion, which, from time to time, 

brought the ſex into a ſituation to 
be pitied. At the time theſe con - 
vulſions were firſt played off, their 
utility appeared doubtful. A lady 
of the bon ton would be ſuddenly 
ſeized with them in a full affembly, 
at the theatre, on the public walks. 
She found herſelf incommoded by 
perfumes, by muſic, by a crowd, 

by ſolitude itſelf; every thing fur- 
iſhed the nerves with ſome cauſe 
| G 2 of 
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of contraction, and of overwhelm- 


ing the poor patient's ſenſes. She 
laughed, ſhe cried, ſhe fought; in 


| ſhort, ſhe. appeared to ſuffer all the 


agitations and extravagances of the 


moſt perfect phrenzy. What a field 
was here for the diſplay of a fiery 


Italian imagination in a female 


breaſt! The lady always took care 


to chooſe the moſt convenient mo- 
ment for her indiſpoſition, which 


regularly announced itſelf by a va- 


riety of contortions: every ſort of 


compoſure was diſpenſed with; her 


ſituation gave her all privileges. 


She would. lay violent hands on the 


perſon who was the object of her 
wiſhes, and who was always preſent 


by the luckieſt acgident. Her words 


and actions were no longer con- 
ſtrued 
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ſtrued to mean any thing: ſhe was 
allowed to ſqueeze a hand, to ſeize 
an arm, or to catch her particular 
friend by the throat. Convulſions 
ol jealouſy were known by the blows 
ſhe dealt about her, by the ruffles 
ſhe tore, or the hair ſhe pulled off. 
The huſbands, overcome with pity, 
were ſurrounded by charitable diſ- 
penſers of conſolation, or ſent out 
of the way to look for aſliſtance. 
The whole company were affected 
and in motion, whilſt the fair pa- 
tient, ſunk on the lap of ſome happy 
mortal, had a ſucceſſion of ſwoon- 
ing fits, and groaned, voluptuouſly 
ſick, in the arms of her lover. 

I can ſtill recollect, at the houſe 
of my mother, who ſaw, in my 


"I days, a good deal of com- 
6 
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pany in an evening, —having been 
witneſs of a · curious exhibition. A 
very pretty young woman was re- 
gularly attacked juſt in the middle 
of her party. Her huſband was 
unable to bear the fight, and ſhe 
was always taken into another room. 
The belle was regularly unlaced; 
but neither her lips, nor her cheeks, 
ever loſt the leaſt of their colour: 
the diſorder of the cloſer parts of 
her dreſs added new charms to her 
beauty. The young people, fur- 
niſhed with ſalts, vinegar, and eſ- 
ſences, ran to her aſſiſtance, hold- 
ing her as faſt as they could : but 
all this proved fruitleſs. From time 
to time a furious fit obliged every 
body preſent to unite in locking, as 
it were, cverf limb. It was always 

difficult 
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difficult to extricate her from this 
ſituation. Experience and obſer- 
vation at length diſcovered a reme- 
dy. It was happily remarked, that 
the ſtrength and warmth of a young 
robuſt arm, applied round her neck, 
had great effect; and ſome intelli- 
gent aſſiſtant never failed after- 
wards to ſelect for the purpoſe a 
young man of herculean ſtature, 
whoſe nervous arm wrought won 
ders. Nobody choſe to diſcover 
any fineſſe in this proceeding, or 
had a word to ſay * this me - 
thod of cure. 
Sometimes the 8 how 
of example operated, at the ſame 
time, upon other ladies: four or 
five have been in convulſions, and 
crying out in concert. Aſſiſtance 
| G 4 and 
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and remedies were diſpenſed with 
in ſeveral ſeparate parties, and con- 
fuſion reigned throughout the apart- 
ment. During theſe intervals. of 
anarchy, what various explanations 
and arrangements | Mutval intereſt 
gave diſcretion to the clear- ſighted, 
and theſe convulſions excited much 
ſympathyyxp "0 | 
The theatres ſometimes afforded 
thaſs ſcenes; certain charitable per- 
| ſons ran about, from box to box, 
to ſee the ladies in convulſions, un- 
der pretext of aſſiſting them. Local, 
circumſtances, perhaps, might have 
given a decided preference to the 
theatres for the ſcenes of theſe ſuf- 
ferings ; but the pit did not under- 
| ſtand pleaſantries of this ſort, and 
would Fry out aloud to theſe pretty 
invalids, 
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invalids, to go and groan elſewhere, 


and not diſturb the ſpectacle. 
In a few years a change took 


place: facility of manners made ſo 


rapid a progreſs throughout Italy, 
that, in great cities, this ſort of 


management was diſpenſed with. 


The malady diſappeared:: certain 
conventions delivered the ſex from 
it, and the epoch of convulſions 
ended with that of jealouſy. I be- 
lieve they are now baniſhed to the 


little provincial towns, where the 


women, ſtill under conſtraints, have 
recourſe alternately to convulſions 
and devotion, to ſerve:the e 
of gallantry. | 
But whither has this general idea 
of convulſions led me? I confeſs I 
have brought objects together which 
| nature 
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nature has apparently ſeparated 
but it ſeemed to me, that the dif- 
ference, in theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
convulſions, has its origin only in 
the difference of national character- 
iſtics, and the political circum- 

ſtances of different countries. 
State-convulſions, when they are 
not frequent, nor ſufficiently vio- 
lent to threaten the ſafety of go- 
vernments, may have their utility. 
They awaken ſuch as are drowſy 
and indolent: they bring to light 
thoſe abuſes which creep into ad- 
miniſtration, in conſequence of too 
long repoſe: they give elaſticity to 
thoſe political ſprings; which eaſily 
grow relaxed in a complicated ſyſ- 

rem. | 4; 

Religious convulfions have al- 
8 e ways 
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ways been the ſhame and ſcourge of 
humanity, | 
I have treated of the convulſions 
of gallantry, at once to amuſe my 
readers with examples of the inge- 
nuity of the paſſions, and to, ſhew 
the. alarming degree of ſtrength to - 
which they may riſe, particularly in 
countries where they are felt with 
ſuch warmth, and ſo feebly oppoſed, 
«as they too generally are in Italy. 


e 
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IIO W plentiful a ſource of miſ- 
fortunes is an extravagant 
imagination! the pleaſures which it 
procures us, are much inferior to 
1 the ſufferings we often experience 
i from it. Although inward content- 
$i ment, accompanied by outward cir- 
I cumſtances of proſperiry, forms the 
Li moſt happy ſtate, an unbounded 
imagination may deſtroy this con- 
tentment, and render uſeleſs the 
moſt propitious favours of fortune. 
J have known ſome ſtriking exam- 
ples of this truth: I have ſeen a 


young 
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: young man, to appearance, the moſt 
worthy of being envied, who ne- 
vertheleſs merited compaſſion and 
pity. | 

' Obſerve the method I took to 
convince him, that he was the au- 
thor of his own misfortunes, and 
that it depended only on. himſelf to 
know, and to remove the cauſe of 
them. 12 Vs 
le was very fond of oriental tales: 
] wrote a ſhort one, ſomewhat in the 
Arabian ſtyle. Although that man- 
ner might not have been ſufficiently 
ſuſtained to gratify his high reliſn 
of this ſpecies of writing, my ſtory 
clearly conveyed the counſel I want- 
ed to give him; and I will beg the 
reader” s acceptance of it. | 

An Indian king, a deſcendant and 
favorite 


* 
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favorite of the powerful Genii, who 
preſide over the deſtiny of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed mortals, had a ſon, 
long the ſole object of his wiſhes, 
whoſe birth overwhelmed him. with 
Joy. He implored the auſpices of 
the heavenly powers ; two Genii in- 
ſtantly flew down in oppoſite direc- 
tions, and ſtopped their flight in the 
court of the palace, amidſt the ac- 
clamations and tranſports of the 
people for this happy event of the 
prince's nativity. They were invi- 
ſible to every body but the king, 
and appeared before him at that mo- 
ment when the new- born infant was 
to be ſhewn, for the firſt time, to the 
grandees of the kingdom. | 

By ſome untortunate circumſtance 
theſe two Genii were rivals: for fone 

| 7 reaſons, 
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reaſons, mentioned in the ancient 
Tartarian tales, one of them always 
made a point of artfully oppoſing 
the undertakings of the other. 
The good Genius approached the 
child, and, after having ſhook his 
golden wings over him, 9 
theſe words: 

_ « Beloved infant! I endow thee 
with all poſſible gifts of perſon 
and underſtanding; the knows 
< ledge of the ſciences, the gift of 
< languages, and every agreeable 
« talent, that all men may admire, 
© and all women adore thee ; I add 
cc honours and * : Be the won- 
« der of thy age.” 

« Yes,” continued the rival Ge. 
nius, advancing to the other ſide of 
hy n and blowing a feveriſk 
blaſt 
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blaſt upon the forehead of the child, 


cc 


cc 


yes, I confirm all theſe gifts; and 
I will add to them, that of the 
moſt ardent and extenſive ima- 


gination. By that thou wilt em- 


brace objects, the moſt diſtant 
aſunder, under one intereſting 


view, and animate beings the 
leaſt ſuſceptible of life: by that 


the language of thy tongue, and 
of thy pen, ſhall glow with the 


brighteſt colours of poeſy, and 


excite univerſal admiration: by 
that thou wilt form to thyſelf a 


new creation, a new order of 


things; thou ſhalt find charms 
and intereſt in a thouſand ob- 


jects, on which men, of confined 


fancy look with coldneſs and in- 
ſenſibility. This my gift. ſhall 
. | % Carry 
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carry thy deſires beyond the 
« bounds of nature.“ 

The father could not contain his 
Joy, as he liſtened to ſuch glorious 
advantages, announced to his child 
by two mighty powers, who would 
infallibly beſtow them. But the 
firſt Genius was grieved at what he 
heard : he underſtood the treache- 
rous and double ſenſe of his rival's 
words. In the benevolence of his 
ſpirit he let fall a tear, unobſerved, 
on the boſom of the infant. 
Having ſeen his colleague depart, 

he approached the father, and tak-. 

ing from his arm a taliſman, gave 
it him, ſaying, Forget not to put 
« this ſtone into the hands of thy 
© child, as ſoon as he ſhall have 
te attained the age of reaſon : it is 
Vor. II. H « called 
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c 


La) 


called the taliſman of truth, Teach 


e the young man to apply it to his 


8 


La) 


forehead, whenever, tranſported 
« by his extravagant imagination, 
« he loſes ſight of the impoſſibility 
« of accompliſhing the deſires of 
« his heart.” 
The good Genius ww that the 
virtue of his preſent would enable 
the young prince to-render abortive 
the wiſhes, and to triumph over the 
perſecution, of his evil antagoniſt. 
The father took care to depoſit. 
the precious taliſman in a place of 
ſafety ; but, being ſuddenly ſur- 
prized by death, he had not time to 
communicate to his princeſs, or any 
other perſon whatever, the infor- 
mation which the Genius had given 
him, nor to indicate the place 
. where 
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where he had concealed the taliſ- 
man. 

The young ptince, areiving at 
the age of reaſon much ſooner than 
ordinary, began to diſplay the im- 


menſt riches of his mand a the 


talents with which he was endowed 
by the good Genius, From the firſt 


moment of his launching into the 
career of his ſtudies, he aſtoniſhed 
every body by the promptitude of 
his perception: his preceptors could 


hardly ſupply the voracity of his 


underſtanding, and the extent of 
his memory. At the ſame time he 


ſhewed the fineſt diſpoſition for the 
polite arts: nothing more was re- 


quiſite than to indicate them, by 


placing ſpecirmiens before him; he 


would anticipate their principles, 
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divine their rules, and inſtantane- 
ouſly point out their characteriſtic 
excellencies. A' ſight ſo ſurprizing 
excited the greateſt admiration : the 
moſt ſcrupulous obſervers acknow- 
ledged the novelty of the pheno- 
menon; and the multitude, ſtruck 
only with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure, regarded him as a wonder, 
But ſcarcely had he advanced 
beyond the ſtate of childhood, and 
felt the firſt ardor of youth, when 
the fate, pronounced upon him by 
the bad Genius, was accompliſhed, 
and the fire of an exceſſive imagi- 
nation was lighted up in his mind. 
By little and little his ideas became 
gigantic, and his deſires immode- 
rate: the exceſs of this gift, ſo 
agreeable when it is governed by 
| reaſon, 
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reaſon, proved his ſevereſt torment, 
Nothing tat he ſaw, nought of all 
that which ſurrounded him, could 
content, or fill his mind: every 
thing appeared beneath him and 
his ſenſations: it was in his imagi- 
nation alone that he found objects 
| ſuitable to his extravagant concep- 
tions: he diſdained realities; they 
inſpired him with diſguſt. Drawn 
aſide by the force of this tyrannical 
imagination, it was not without 
conſtraint that he took a part in 
ſociety, or could bear his exiſtence 
in the face of the world: his ideas 
tranſported him ſo far beyond the 
limits of common ſenſe, that nobody 
was able to follow him. He led 
an agitated and melancholy life in 
the midſt of happy circumſtances. 
EW 23 This 
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This fatal fire conſumed and preyed 
upon his health, and kept him in a 
ſtate of continual ſuffering, difficult 
to be comprehended by thoſe who 
were unacquainted with its cauſe. 
He wandered about the apart- 
ments of his ſpacious palace: he 
ſought its moſt retired corners, 
where the ftatues and monuments 
of his anceſtors ſuggeſted ideas, 
which ſoon tranſported his imagi- 
nation beyond the bounds of the 
univerſe. As in this fituation he 
was contemplating on death, and 
the immenſity of eternal exiſtence, 
the laſt relics of his beloved father, 
which had been depoſited at the 
foot of a ſacred urn containing his 
aſhes, one day, through ſome ſecret 
inſpiration, excited his curioſity., 
„„ ; 


veg. * 9 


He determined to ſee and examine 
them; and, among the ſabres, the 
bow, the royal turban, and other 
precious remains, he was ſtruck 
with the brilliancy of an unknown 


theſe words; „ My fon, apply this 
ce ſtone to thy forehead : it is the 
gift of the good Genius, who pre- 
« ſided at thy birth; it contains 
< a remedy for all thy ills.” 

The young man obeyed ; and the 
touch, in an inſtant, diſperſed the 


from the blaſting breath of the evil 
Genius. A ſudden happy calm 
took poſſeſſion of his ſoul: his 
extravagant ideas, his difordered 
and impracticable deſires, vaniſhed; 


H 4 light 
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| ſtone, richly ſet, and ſurrounded by 


poiſoned vapour he had inhaled 


truch ſpread its clear and conſtant 
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light over his imagination; the 
prince was reſtored to himſelf, and 
became ſenſible of his happy lot, 
and the juſt yalue of thoſe objects 
which ought to intereſt and affect 
him. | 
All his other endowments ſhone 
out now to his own glory, and the 
benefit of human nature, His ima-. 
gination, moderate in compariſon 
of its former exceſſes, but always 
lively and active, added charms to 
his ſenſations, and gave a new in- 
tereſt to his converſation. He now 
found his happineſs to conſiſt in 
adding to that of others; he loved 
his fellow-creatures; and, in re- 
turn, was cheriſhed and admired by 
them. 


WHAT 
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WHAT WILL NOT PLEASE ALL 
| THE WORLD, 


T thirteen years old, my only 

- A. paſſion was the improvement 
of my mind. I availed myſelf, by 
ſtealth, of every book I could meet 
with in my father's apartment: and 
in this I found no difficulty, as 
books lay ſcattered about upon 
every table. Nobody read, but him- 
ſelf, in the whole family ; and he 
ſeldom ſtirred an inch from his 
arm-chair, in which the gout often 
impriſoned him- for half a year to- 
| gether, when he was not in his bed. 
In a cloſet dn. to my bed- 
. 1 chamber 
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chamber was a cupboard, made in 
the wall. In this cupboard it was 
that I concealed my literary thefts, 
taking care to reſtore each book to 


its proper place as ſoon as my cu- 


riolity was ſatisfied. My gover- 
nante had uſed to obſerve me read- 
ing ; but, being. a perſon of con- 
fined underſtanding, ſhe did not 
carry the duties of her office fo far 
as to examine what I. read. She 
was contented with ſometimes -tell- 


ing my mother, that Miſs W 5 


ihewing no diſpoſition to work, 
ſpent. her whole time in reading. 
My mother expreſſed .her diſcontent 


with a good deal of vivacity, and 


threatened to ſend me to a convent. 
My father always took my part ; 


and the conſequence of this do- 


meſtic 
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meſtic diſpute was, that my gover- 
nante, aware of my father's protec- 
tion, and intereſted in its conſe- 
quences (he often giving me. mo- 
ney, which I preſented to her) left 
me at full liberty to follow my in- 
clination. I had taken afide the 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
by Paolo Sarpi; and though the 
peruſal of this was not much calcu- 
| lated to amuſe a girl of thirteen, I 
was flattered, from its quarto-ſize, 
there muſt be in it ſufficient matter 
to gratify my favorite taſte for ſe- 

veral days, and I applied myſelf to 
it with incredible ardor. One day 
the bell had rung for dinner before 
I ſtirred from my place : the voice 
of my governante, who called me, 
and thy earneſtneſs to hide my 
book, 
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book, I judging it, from its ſize, 
to be of the utmoſt importance, 
obliged me to do ſeveral actions at 
once, and threw me into fuch con- 
fuſion, that, not recollecting three 
ſmall ſteps at my chamber-door, I 
got a very awkward fall, and bruiſ- 
ed my left knee in an alarming 
manner. The ſevere pain which I 
felt at the inſtant, and the impoſſi- 
bility I found of raiſing myſelf from 
the ground, made me ſcream out as 
loud as I could. Every body ran 
to my aſſiſtance: I was taken up 
and hurried to bed, where the ſur- 
geon confined me for almoſta month. 
This unpleaſant confequence was 
not the only one, nor the greateſt, 
I had to ſuffer. My governante, 
in order to, exculpate herſelf from 

any 
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any ſhare in my fall, repreſented 
me formally to my parents, as hav- 
ing drawn the accident on myſelf, 
by. my diſabedience and pertinacity 
in not quitting the great book I was 
reading when the bell rung for din- 

ner. The odious volume was im- 
mediately ſeized, together with all 
the reſt which I had locked up in 
my cupboard. But what an effect 
had this affair upon my mother, 
when a prieſt, who uſed to come 
every day to make up my father's 
party at triſette, informed her, that 
the book I had been reading juſt 
before my fall, was forbidden and 
anathematized by the holy mother 
church ? She became furious : the 
finger of God appeared to her 
clearly ſhewn in my diſaſter. Her 
attach- 
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attachment to the Catholic religion, 
fo much the more rigid as my fa- 
ther was a Proteſtant, wrought upon 
her in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
looked upon the loſs of my ſalva- 
tion as inevitable. She came to my 
bed-ſide, and announced to me, 
that I was damned without re- 
ſource; that I had incurred the 
hatred of God ; that I was a wretch, 
excommunicated and given over a 
prey to the devil, who, without 
doubt, had procured me this fall, 
in hopes of immediately ſeizing my 
ſoul, and carrying it off to hell for 
all eternity, fince I had voluntarily 
. delivered myſelf into his power. 
The terror which my mother's de- 
clamation inſpired, threw me into 
the moſt cruel ſituation; my tears 
5 flowed 
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flowed in abundance: I ſaw hell 
opening under my feet; and my 
weak brain received ſuch lively im- 
preſſions of the habitation of the 
damned and the devil, that I be- 

lieved I ſaw flames aſcending round 
my bed, and preſenting to my view, 
through their horrible light, all the 
inſtruments. proper for the torment. 
of reprobate ſouls. Lifting up my 
hands to my mother, I moſt ear- 
neſtly conjured her to endeavour, 
by her prayers, and thoſe of ſome 
other good ſouls, to reconcile me 
to God, and to deliver me from his 
malediction, which, I proteſted, I 
had incurred through ignorance, 
and not through malice. My mo- 
ther was affected on ſeeing my de- 
ſpair ; which, joined to the pain 
the 
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the fall had occaſioned, threw me 
into a high fever, and made imme- 
diate bleeding abſolutely neceſſary. 
The curate was then ſent for; and, 
after having been tutored by my 
mother, he approached my bed 
with all the gravity of a father of 
the church. fy 
He began, by requiring a parti- 
cular confeſſion of my fault, in 
which he ſaw a complication of 
enormous ſins, diſobedience, pre- 
ſumption, &c. : but, above all, he 
plainly ſaw me in a ſtate of the 
completeſt anathema. He ſoftened, 


however, the terror of this laſt in- 


formation, by telling me, that, as 
I was already afflicted by a corporal 
puniſhment, he hoped God would 
pardon my fin; but added, that 

he 


he alone was not able to reſtore me 
to a ſtate of grace; that it was ne- 
ceſſary, for this purpoſe, to conſult 
the pope's nuncio; that my caſe 
was one of the moſt weighty, and 
that he was going to him expreſsly 
to get inveſted with powers requi- 
ſite for my abſolution; that, in the 
mean time, I had to prepare myſelf 
for a general confeſſion, and that 1 
muſt perſevere in the livelieſt re- 
pentance of my fault; that he would 


ſecond my fervour by his prayers, 


and that the mercies of God were 
as great as his juſtice. He then 
quitted me, and I paſſed two days 
in inexpreſſible diſquietude. I queſ- 


tioned every body who came near 


me on the character of the nuncio; 
and even on that of the pope ; for 
Vox. II. " I» "I had 
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I had formed a project, in caſe the 
nuncio ſhould not be perſuaded on 
my behalf, of making my eſcape 
from home, and ſetting out on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to obtain par- 
don of the holy father himſelf. — 
What was my good father abour 
during my cruel fituation ? He 
might eafily have ſpared me all 
theſe alarms : but he, poor man, 
was wholly occupied with his gout, 
which confined him to his bed, and 
he was probably ignorant of the 
afflicting wounds that had been 
given to my mind, the ſenſibility 
of which was equal to its innocence. 
It is natural to believe this, becauſe 
I was made to promiſe moſt ſo- 
5 lemnly, on my recovery, to con- 
ceal theſe details from my father; 
e a he- 


* 
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a heretic, as I was told, being in- 
capable of appreciating the trea- 
ſures which the church had deign- 
ed to laviſh in my favour. He 


ſent continually to enquire after my 


health; but I was forbidden to open 


my heart to this beloved parent, for 


whom I had ſo tender a reſpect; 
fuch a deference, indeed, as would 
ealily have rendered me a heretic, 


if he had appeared to deſire it. At 


length the curate returned, and, 
after the moſt impoſing preamble, 
acquainted me with the glad tidings 
of his having received power to 
raiſe me up again to the ſpiritual 
life. The joy I felt was extreme: 
I expreſſed it by a thouſand extra- 


vagances ; I kiſſed the curate's 


hands, and thoſe, of my mother, 
I 2 making 
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making a moſt ſolemn vow, accom- 


panied by the ſtrongeſt impreca- 


tions on myſelf in cafe of failure, 
of never reading, in my life, any 
other books than the lives of the 
ſaints. The preparation, now or- 
dered for a general confeſſion, ful- 
filled the meaſure of my content= 
ment. I demanded eight days to 
ſet it down in writing ; and I doubt 
not, that this piece, which really 
occupied me all that time, was a 
curious ſpecimen of paſſion and. en- 
thuſiaſm. But I was obliged to 
burn it: for what of real weight 
could be contained in the confeſſion 


of a girl of thirteen? Doubtleſs my 


imagination, through an exceſs of 
ſenſibility, ſupplied this defect, and 
forged a number of ſins, with as 
< | much 
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much ſatisfaction as a true believer 
would have experienced in diſco- 
vering none to acknowledge. All 
I know is, that my confeſſion con- 


tained a dozen leaves of very cloſe 
writing, which I copied over more 


than once, and put, at length, into 
the curate's hands with the moſt 
perfect compunction. After this 
formal act the deſired abſolution 
was no longer refuſed rae. My 
cure ſoon followed my converſion. 
I flew to my father's apartment, and 
could not refrain my tears, on ſee- 
ing again thoſe rooms, and thoſe fa- 
tal books which had cauſed me ſo 
much diſturbance of mind. My 
docility for a time rendered me an 
example to my ſiſters: I was the 
firſt at my work; I applied myſelf 
| 4 ; to 
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to muſic, dancing, and French, and 
made great progreſs: I was highly 
applauded on all ſides; affiduous 
at matins and veſpers, I gave up 
every moment of leiſure to the con- 
templation of the myſteries of re- 
vealed religion. One day, in my 
mother's abſence, as I was at my 
father's bed- ſide, perceiving him to 
doze, I caſt my eyes upon his night- 
table, and ſaw a book lying open, 
with a print repreſenting ſome de- 
vils, who appeared to be torment- 
ing a poor man laid upon a heap of 
ſtraw. Attentively looking at it, I 
was able to deſcry in its running- 
title the word Purgatory. Appre- 
hending, from a repreſentation of 
purgatory in the print, that it was 
a religious book, my heart beat 

with 
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with joy. My father, whoſe dam- 
nation I had for ſome time antici- 
pated with much ſorrow, my good fa- 
ther, ſays I, is at length in the way 
of converſion, he reads holy books. 


Notwithftanding the extreme deſire | 


I had of verifying this agreeable 
conjecture, I did fo much violence 
to myſelf, as not to take imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of a book, the ſanc- 
tity of which appeared manifeſt to 
my eyes. The fear of alarming my 


father's delicacy reſtrained me; but 


I-took good care to remark the par- 
ticular form and ſize of the book, 


ſo as not to miſtake it, when it 


ſhould be thrown afide among o- 
| thers he had read. With what plea- 
ſure I reckoned of announcing theſe 
happy tidings to my mother! what 

14 Joy 
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Joy I felt at my heart! I could not 
help falling on my knees, and im- 
ploring, in all the fervour of an 
uncorrupted mind, a ray of effica- 
cious grace on a father whom I 
' adored. My aſſiduity to aſſiſt him 
in his illneſs became conſtant. Af- 
ter attending upon him for ſome 
days, I at length ſucceeded in diſ- 
covering the book, which was the 
great object of my wiſhes, amongſt 
a heap of others; and I was ſuffi- 
ciently adroit to get it into my 
poſſeſſion without any body's know- 
ledge. The acquiſition of the gold- 
en fleece could not have been more 
flattering to the pride of the happy 
Argonaut, who had ſurmounted ſo 
many obſtacles to obtain it. I had 
ſtill, however, to wait for night, 

entirely 
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entirely to accompliſh my deſires. 
I then feigned a ſlight indiſpoſition, 
in order to retire to my own room, 
whilſt my ſiſters, with my gover- 
nante, went to my father's apart- 
ment, where they paſſed a couple of 
hours with the company who came 
to ſee him. I threw myſelf on my 
bed, and placed a great volume of 
the works of the father Croiſet, half 
opened, behind my little book, ſo 
that neither the text nor the prints 
were in danger of being ſeen by the 
chamber-maid, who watched me 
pretty cloſely. What now was this 
precious treaſure I had got into my 
hands? Nothing more, nor leſs, 
than the Tales of La Fontaine. 
Having never heard of them, the 
title no way ſhocked me: I knew, 

Ns too, 
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too, that it was by tales and fables 
that men had often been taught 


important truths; and my gram- 


®” «  & © 


to make me comprehend thoſe of 
Phædrus and of Aſop. With this 
encouragement I very eagerly pe- 
ruſed certain tales of my new fabu- 
lift, ſkipping over ſeveral of his 
terms which I did not underſtand. 


Notwithſtanding ſome difficulties, 


I perceived a ray of new light pe- 
netrating the gloom of ſuperſtition 
which had envelloped my mind. 


I was ſurprized and overpowered 
on the peruſal of ſeveral paſſages ; 
and I ſhall not ſoon forget the feel- 
ings 1 experienced, when my cu- 


rioſity, allured by the novelty of 
the ſubjects, drew me on to read 
the 
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the whole book almoſt through be- 
fore I could quit it. An agreeable 
agitation, a pleaſing triumph, took. 
poſſeſſion of my ſenſes, and awak- 
ened my heart. The return of my 
ſiſters and the governante cauſed 
me carefully to conceal my trea- 
ſure; for ſuch I could not help 
elteeming it, whilſt it ſeemed to 
enlighten my underſtanding, and 
really filled my mind with extraor- 
dinary ideas. I ſlept profoundly 
after my reading, but awoke in a 
_ diſturbed ſtate of ſpirits. A crowd 
of contradictory ideas aſſailed my 
mind all at once. On one hand, 
the anathema, the confeſſor, the 
imps of Catholic ſuperſtition, and 
all my paſt ſufferings, filled me 
with terror: on the other, the re- 
| collection 
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collection of the tales, and the ſe- 


ducing ridicule which Fontaine has 
ſo ingeniouſly thrown over thoſe 


frightful images, inſenſibly recover- 


ed me from the impreſſion of a falſe 
alarm. The ſenſes ſpoke to the 
heart; and their language ſeemed 
not ill to accord with that judg- 
ment, which my dawning reaſon 


began to exert upon theſe gloomy 
objects. A thouſand analogous 
traits of reaſoning, which had uit 
gleamed on my mind in reading 


other books, without being noticed 


at the time, now preſented them- 


ſelves to my mind, and, uniting 
their rays, furniſhed me with ſuf- 
ficient ground for doubt and dil- 
truſt of many of thoſe doctrines, 


with which the nurſing fathers of 
the 
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the holy church had cradled my in- 
fancy. My fears and apprehenſions 
were diffipated by degrees, and I 
ſought to inſtruct myſelf directly, on 
many dubious points, by a, more ex- 


tenſive reading. I particularly loved 


that of travels and voyages, which 
taught me the knowledge of diffe- 
rent manners, opinions, creeds, and 
religious cuſtoms; by which I was 
able to draw many enlightened con- 
cluſions. I liſtened to the beſt ad- 
vocates of reaſon among the Pro- 
teſtants; and, after ſome time, 
found myſelf evidently authorized 
to give an impartial hearing to both 
parties in the little tribunal of my 
own mind. 'Thus the prejudices of 


ſuperſtition and bigotry ſoon diſ- 


appeared; and I owe the peace and 
os tran- 
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tranquillity of my heart, and my 
ſalvation from a thouſand. idle ter- 
rors and falſe apprehenſions, to this 
happy criſis, brought on by acci- 
dent, and turned to the beſt pur- 


Poſes by the ſuggeſtions of nature, 


which accompanied it, and the 
happy exertions of my own reaſon. 


Without this event I might have 


languiſhed my whole life in uncer- 
tainty. It was doubtleſs a lucky 
circumſtance, that reaſon, to gain 
me of her party, at firſt aſſumed the 
garb of wit and imagination. The 
particular means, however, which 
ſerved to operate the important 
change of my own opinions, are far 
from being here recommended to 
others. It is certainly as dange- 


rous to allow as to forbid young 


5 | perſons 
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perſons evety ſort of reading: and 
there are few for whom truth would 
ſele& La Fontaine to guide their 
firſt ſteps through the mazes of ſu- 
perſtition.— I have often been much 
amuſed in retracing theſe precious 
incidents of my early youth, and in 
obſerving by what combinations 1 
have been able to procure myſelf 
that tranquillity of ſpirit I have 
long enjoyed, in conſequence of 
this firſt combat with the menacing 
phantoms of bigotry and error. 
Let it, however, be underſtood, 
that I have not been here making a 
profeſſion of my faith. What I 
have related is only an adventure 
of my youth, to be ranked in the 
number of thoſe which often influ- 
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ence the reſt of our lives in an in- 
vincible manner. When firſt im- 
preſſions are conſtantly cultivated, 
without doubt, or contradiction, 
through the whole term of our 
youth, they grow up and fortify 
themſelves with the growth and 
ſtrength of our bodies, and are of- 
ten ſo deeply fixed in our habits 
of thinking, that, notwithſtanding 
their abſurdity, notwithſtanding all 
the knowledge afterwards acquired, 
we ſeldom ſucceed ſo entirely as 
to deſtroy them. When enlighten- 
ed philoſophy herſelf would attack 
them, ſhe ſometimes finds a re- 
pugnance difficult to conquer; and 
it is from this internal conflict that 
ſpring thoſe agitations of uncer- 
tainty, 
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tainty, and thoſe contradictions of 
character, which we ſometimes ſee 
with aſtoniſhment in the greateſt, 
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ÞHEO- AND! BET TINA, A VENE- 
TIAN STORY; 8. 


INTRODUCED BY REFLECTIONS ON PLE- 
BEIAN HEROISM 3 AND SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE FORMS, CUSTOMS, AND USAGES 
OF A REGATA. 


OW many intereſting and 

heroic actions are performed 
in obſcurity, in the humble abodes 
of people ſcarcely known ! That 
part of the human ſpecies, which, 
in civilized ſociety, - conſtitutes its 
nerve and ſtrength, makes no figure 
but in the groſs! The. actions of 
individuals, commonly little re- 
markable, and without variety, have 
ſeldom excited the curioſity of phi- 
„„ Joſophical 
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lofophical' obſervers: through this 
neglect we have loſt, and loſe 
every day, the knowledge of many a 
deed which deſerves admiration, and 
which would doubtleſs, if known, 
obtain the applauſe of delicate and 
enlightened minds. The lower 
claſſes of men often produce beings 
ſignalized for fpirit and ſentiment, 
whom fame, had fhe found them in 
other circumſtances, would have 
elevated upon the higheſt pinnacle 
of her temple. When it happens 
that we hear of any noble action 
in theſe humble walks of life, it 
appears to me, that we owe it more 
credit and applauſe, than if it had 
been atchieved in a more conſpi- 
cuous ſtate, aſſiſted by the refources 
of an enlightened education; ot 
— K 2 prompted 
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prompted by ambition, or the love 
of praiſe; circumſtances which, in 
my opinion, leſſen in ſome degree 
the merit of any action. I do not 
know that Curtius or Cato killed 
themſelves through vanity : bu: 1 
am very ſure, that it is not through 
vanity, that an honeſt plebeian 
thinks, fays, and executes the fine 
things which we attribute to our 
heroes in hiſtory, and with which 
we embelliſh our poems. For which 
reaſon, I heartily approve the hap- 
py idea once ſuggeſted to me, of 
compoſing a hiſtory of ſubaltern 
heroes. It would be rendering a 
real ſervice to human nature, to 
ſhew that enthuſiaſm of glory, and 
elevation of ſentiment, are the gifts 
of nature, indifferently diſtributed 
to 
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to all her children; and that it is 
not her fault, if- the circumſtances 


of ſociety ſtifle the opening buds of 
virtue in the lower claſſes of peo- 


ple, and encourage them more to 


flouriſh and expand in higher ſitu- 
ations; or if theſe heroic actions, 
althoꝰ more pure and more ſublime 
from their ſimplicity, are buried 
on one ſide in an eternal oblivion, 
| whilſt, on the other, the very ſame, 
altho* much leſs diſintereſted, are 
extolled by every tongue and every 
pen. 


There ſeems ever to have been a 


predilection in favour of military 


_ enthuſiaſm, above all other kinds of 


virtue, or merit : warlike exploits, 
traits of perſonal bravery, have al- 
ways a firſt place in our partialities. 
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I confeſs, that the ſcene, the parti- 
cular time, the ideas of life and 
death, of victory, or defeat, are 
circumſtances which dazzle the 
imagination, and affect the heart: 
but is it not to moments of in- 
toxication we often owe theſe ac- 
tions? Is there, in every boaſted in- 
ſtance, all that liberty of foul, all 


that coolneſs of blood, neceſſary to 


leave a due ſenſe of the obſtacles 
which we have to ſurmount, of the 


rewards accruing from the good 


we atchieve, and of the advanta- 


geous conſequences by which it will 


be followed to ourſelves and to 


others ? If any one pretends, that 


every heroic action ſuppoſes this. 
ſort of intoxication; I will anſwer, 
that ths. tranſient ardor is, in ob- 

ſcure 
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ſcure- ſituations of life, very dif- 
ferent from that inſpired by ex- 


ample, by the camp, by a battle; 


by that ſhame attached to the leaſt 
mark of fear, by the noble enthu- 
fiaſm of an elevated mind, which, 
with a full knowledge of cauſes and 
effects, conceives and executes' an 
heroic action, being carried to it 
only by the beauty of the action it- 
ſelf, and by a ſentiment of its own 


honour. and worten. 


What I am going to relate, can- 
not - properly be. called an heroic 
action: it is, however, a trait, which, 
applied to great perſonages, would 
make no contemptible figure either 
in epic; or dramatic compoſition; 
Proud mortals, who are placed a- 
bove the reſt of mankind, will ſee, 
5 K4 mat 
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that there are, in the obſcurer claſſes 
of the people, great men loſt to ſo- 
city, for want, only of thoſe oppor- 
tunities of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves, which a conſpicuous rank 
affords. Although perſons of high 
ſtation ſcarcely deign to look upon 
them but with contempt, my ſtory 
will convince them, that men of 
this order ſometimes poſſeſs ſouls 
more worthy of the favours of for- 
tune, than thoſe ' whom the blind 
goddeſs has the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
The virtue of the great, 1s often 'no 
more than pomp and oftentation : 
among the people it ſhines in all 
Its purity ; it animates their ſimple 
hearts, which know no need of ap- 
pearing what they are not in the 
eyes of their fellow- creatures. 

1 All 
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All are equal in the ſtate of na- 
rure, as they were alſo in the origin 


of nations, and during the 'whole 
period that induſtry, arts, com- 
merce, and ambition led not to in- 
equality of conditions. In propor- 
tion as theſe grew more ſubject to 
political regulations, the people be- 
came leſs known, and indeed con- 


demned to a certain degree of 


contempt and - obſcurity. Bodily 
ſtrength, the firſt title to diſtinction 
and ſuperiority, the firſt kind of 
merit and heroiſm, was now no 
longer held in eſtimation. The 
athletic games, the combats at feaſts 
and religious ceremonies, the dif- 
ferent national gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
have loſt all their dignity and im- 
portance. By their means were 
. eſtimated 
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eſtimated the valour, the courage, 
the addreſs of each citizen; by 
them were nouriſhed and ſuſtained 


that military ardor, that confi- 


dence in their own ſtrength, which 
nations have found ſo uſeful for the 
defence of their country, the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties, and the 


maintenance of their glory. 


At the time when the little coun- 
try of Greece retained her ſupe- 
riority over the immenſe kingdoms 


of Aſia; ; when a handful of Spar - 


tans ſtopped the torrent of a pro- 
digtous army; when many {ſmall 
ſtates flouriſhed in the Peloponne- 
ſus, who had always their armies at 
hand, leagued together, ſupporting 
themſelves firmly-againſt the enter- 
priling ampitien, avarice, and cun- 


ning 
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ning, of neighbouring monarchs, = 
the man of the people appeared in 
the public games, and there diſplay- 
ing his ſtrength and addreſs in carry- 
ing off the prizes, obtained the ap- 
plauſes of his fellow citizens, the 
rewards of his illuſtrious chiefs, 


and the gift of immortal fame. 


Nations became more. poliſhed; 
that is to ſay, more corrupted : 
artiſts ſucceeded. to athletics : effe- 
minate pleaſures, 'to the boaſt of 
ſtrength : ornaments and elegance; 
to ſolidity and energy : ingenious 


diſputes, to combats : in ſhort, all 


the ſoft vices of luxury, to the auſe 
tere virtues of patriotiſm. The 
conquerors had then a fine game to 
play: they invaded thoſe once-im- 
penetrable countries; they reduced 
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to ſlavery thoſe Greeks formerly ſo 
untameable, and deprived them of 
their precious liberty, the preſervati- 
on of which had always been the firſt 
conſideration of their anceſtors; they 
eaſed them, at length, of the care of 


governing themſelves, confounding 


them amongſt a croud of ſubject 
provinces, deſtined to ſerve the ra- 
paciouſneſs of governors and the 
violence of tyrants. be, 
Scarce had 'a glimmer of liberty 
again retrieved ſome part of the 


earth, when the lower claſs of peo- 
ple, who conſtitute the greater part 


of ſociety, and who feel more ſen- 
{ibly the advantages of it, renewed 
thoſe primitive manners inſpired by 
nature; and began to exerciſe their 
natural ſtrength, in tilting-matches, 
games, 
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games, and combats, and to look 
upon any victory over their equals 


as the higheſt point of glory. This 


natural ſentiment, reſtrained and di- 
rected by the heads of the people, 
gave riſe to thoſe popular ſpectacles 


fo proper to foſter and encourage 


it. Thelittle republics of Florence, 
Sienna, Piſa, and Bologna, uſed to 
exhibit them frequently, and in- 
deed periodically, upon certain feaſt 
days, as thoſe of Notre Dame, of the 


tutelary ſaints of their cities; and alſo 


upon occaſions of any great political 
_ event; and ſometimes to celebrate 
the Baccanales d hiver. It is not long 
ſince even the battles upon the bridge 
of the Arno have been ſuppreſſed ; 
but our age is too much refined not 
to diſcourage ſuch barbarous exer- 
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<iſes, which flouriſhed in times ill 
provided with . politer amuſements, 
when men were inured to hard- 
ſhips, and diſpoſed to take up arms 
upon every occaſion, and to em- 
brace either the quarrels of an in- 
terior faction, or the cauſe of the 
ſtate againſt an open enemy. 

Some ſmall remains of theſe an- 
cient cuſtoms of Italy may ſtill be 
ſeen at Venice. | This city is juſtly 
celebrated for the glorious records 
of its hiſtory, for a date more an- 
cient than any other actual repub- 
lic, for the ſingularity of its ſitua- 
tion and conſtruction, as well as for 
many other diſtinguiſhing circum- 
ſtances. There is ſomething in the 
manners of the inhabitants, which 
May recal. to the remembrance of 
45 5 an 
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an obſerver their warlike and ro- 
mantic origin; their heroic progreſs, 
their relation to Greece, and the 
fpirit of thoſe ancient times which 
ſaw them flouriſh. Above all, that 
numerous and fingular body of gon- 
dohers lead to theſe reflections, and 
give occaſion to other intereſting 
retroſpects. It is well known that 
the gondola is a little boat, upon a 
peculiar. conſtruction, and adapted 
ſolely to the navigation of the 
Venetian canals, which form the 
ground-plot, in the middle of which 
is built this grand and magnificent 
city, and which encompaſs it at ſe- 
veral miles diſtance from the terra 
Arma. Theſe gondolas are the pub- 
lic and private carriages; they are 
made uſe of in the ſame manner as 
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hackney-coaches, &c. in other great 
capitals: they are diverſified too in 
regard to their forms; and, as ap- 
propriated to various uſes, they of- 
ten change their names and aſpects: 
but the generical name of gondo- 


Hers includes all kind of men that 


handle the oar in the city of Venice. 
This very conſiderable body of men 
have enjoyed, for many ages, the 
moſt advantageous repute. They 
are famed for their robuſt ſhape, 
and much noted for their addreſs, 


their good-humour, their wit in in- 
genious and lively repartees, and, 


above all, for their diſcretion, their 


attachment to their maſters, and 


their devotion to the patricians, the 


rulers of the ſtate. 7 


It is my opinion, that their em- 
ployment, 
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ployment, by keeping them in con- 
tinual exerciſe, and requiring a ge- 
neral motion of the body, makes 
them robuſt and healthy, and that 
from hence proceeds their good- 


humour, vivacity, and every other 


happy diſpoſition. 

I even think, that their attach- 
ment, their fidelity towards their 
maſters, and their very zealous de- 
votion towards the chiefs of their 
country, are not wholly owing to 
the good treatment which they re- 


ceive from one or the other, al- 


though the Venetians are the moſt. 


mildly governed, and perhaps the 
leaſt oppreſſed, of any nation what- 
ever; and a gondolier is a ſervant 
better paid than any other, and a 
labourer whoſe work procures him 

Vol. II. 11 
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a more comfortable livelihood : but 
I am inclined to imagine, that theſe 
fentiments are natural to a Vene- 
netian gondolier ; who, in that ca- 
pacity, knows no element but his 
canals, has no other reſource than 
his oar and his bark, no other 
means of ſubſiſtence ſhould he ceaſe 
to be a gondolier ; a change which, 
however, ſeems as impoſlible to him 
as that of his nature, 

The ancient ſpirit of Grecian 
emulation reigns ſtill among theſe 
brave people. When the weather 
permits, they amule themſelves, in 
their leiſure hours, with rowing 
over their canals, and the vaſt la- 
gunes which ſurround their city, 
perched upon the end of their 
basks, and challenging one another 
- 7 W 
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to. the race. They put up little 


prizes (often no more than a piece 
of cloth in the form of a flag, a 


green branch, &c.) and diſplay the 
greateſt ardor to obrain them. No 
ſooner do the people on the quays, 
or thoſe belonging to the other 
boats that are wandering about, 
perceive a challenge, than they im- 
mediately follow the combatants : 


people gather together on the ſhore, 


the windows are crowded, different 
ſides are eſpouſed, and the incident 
becomes, almoſt inſenſibly, a very 
animated holiday. If, perchance, 
the lord of ſome ſumptuous palace, 
or a curious ſtranger at the balcony 
of his hotel, ſhew the leaſt deſire to 
ſee the conteſt, arrangements are 
ſoon made for a more orderly courſe 
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with all the ; Joy imaginable. Then 
the ſound of the drums, blended 
with that of the timbrels and ſongs 
of the women, is heard in the boats: 
judges are named, ſeconds appoint- 
ed; and, in ſhort, almoſt all the in- 
tereſting circumſtances of the pub- 
lic games of ancient times are in a 
moment recalled, without the leaſt 
previous expectation. 

But the ſpectacle, which has the 
power of exciting the greateſt emo- 
tions of the heart, admiration, en- 
thuſiaſm, a ſenſe of glory, and the 
whole train of our beſt feelings, is 
the grand regata, commanded and 
directed by principal perſons, in the 
name of the government. This is 
only exhibited on particular occa- 
ſions, as the viſits of foreign princes 

and 
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and kings at venice; ſince they 
have learned, after the example of 
the firſt ſovereign in Europe, to 
travel like other mortals, and love 
to ſee objects at their ſource. 

It is difficult to give a juſt idea 
of the ardor that the notice of a 
regata ſpreads among all claſſes of 
the inhabitants of Venice. Proud 
of the excluſive privilege of giving 
ſuch a ſpectacle, through the won- 
derful local circumſtances of their 
city, they are highly delighted with 
making preparations a long time 
before, in order to contribute all 
they can towards the perfection and 
enjoyment of the ſpectacle. A thou- 
ſand intereſts are formed and aug- 
mented every day; parties in fa- 

vor of the different competitors . 
1 E 3 mu 
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who are known; the protection of 
young noblemen given to the gon- 
doliers in their ſervice; the deſire 
of honours and rewards in the aſpi- 
rants; and, in the midſt of all this, 
that ingenious national induſtry, 
which awakes the Venetians from 
their habitual indolence, to deri ve 
advantage from the buſineſs and 
agitation of the moment; all theſe 
circumſtances united, give to the 
numerous inhabitants of this lively 
city a degree of ſpirit and anima- 
tion, which render it, during that 
time, a delightful abode in the eyes 
of the philoſopher and the ſtranger. 
Crowds of people flock from the 
adjacent parts, and travellers joy- 
fally repair to this een of * 
enn 1 ES 8 
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' Althou gh it is allowable for any 
man to go and inſcribe his name in 
the liſt of combatants, until the fixed 
number is complete, it will not be 
amiſs to remark one thing, which 


has relation to more ancient times. 
The ſtate of a gondolier is of much 


conſideration among the people; 
which is very natural, that having 
been the primitive condition of the 
inhabitants of this country. But, 
beſides this general conſideration, 
there are among them ſome fami- 


lies truly diſtinguiſhed and reſpect- 


ed by their equals, whoſe antiquity 
is acknowledged, and who, on ac- 
count of a ſucceſſion of virtuous 
men, able in their profeſſion, and 
honoured for the prizes they have 
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the body of noble gondoliers ; often 
more worthy of that title than the 
higher order of nobility, who only 
derive their honours from the merit 
of their anceſtors, or from their own 
riches. -The conſideration for thoſe 
families is carried ſo far, that, in 
the diſputes. frequently ariſing a- 
mong the gondoliers in their ordi- 

_ nary paſlage of the canals, we ſome- 
times ſee a quarrel inſtantly made 
up by the ſimple interpoſition of a 
third perſon, who has chanced to be 
of this revered body. They are rigid 
with reſpect to miſ-alliances in their 
families, and they endeavour reci- 
procally to give and take their wives 
among thoſe of their own rank. 
But we muſt remark here, with 
pleaſure, that theſe diſtinctions in- 
fer 


* 
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fer no inequality of condition, nor 
admit any oppreſſion of inferiors, 
being founded ſolely on laudable 
and virtuous opinions. Diſtinctions 
derived from fortune only, are thoſe 
which always outrage nature, and 
often virtue 8 

In general, the competitors at 
the great regatas are choſen from 
among theſe families of reputation. 
As ſoon as they are fixed upon for 
this exploit, they ſpend the inter- 


mediate time in preparing them 
ſelves for it, by a daily aſſiduous 
and fatiguing exerciſe. If they are 
in ſervice, their maſters, during that 


time, not only give them their li- 


berty, but alſo augment their wages. 


do not know whether this cuſtom 
would not ſeem to indicate, that 
they 
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they look upon them as perſons 


conſecrated to the honour of the 
nation, and under a fort of obliga- 
tion to contribute to its glory. 

At laſt, the great day arrives. 
Their relations aſſemble together; 
they encourage the heroes, by call- 
ing to their minds the records of 
their families: the women preſent 
the oar, befeeching them, in an 
epic tone, to remember, that they 
are the ſons of famous men, whoſe 
ſteps they will be expected to fol- 
low: this they do with as much ſo- 
lemnity as the Spartan women pre- 
ſented the ſhield to their ſons, bid- 
ding them either return with, or 
upon it. Religion, as practiſed 
among the lower claſs of people, 
has its ſhare in the preparations for 

472 this 
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this enterpriſe. They cauſe maſſes 
to be faid; they make vows to- 
ſome particular church, and they 
arm their boats for the conteſt with 
the images of thoſe ſaints who are 
moſt in vogue. Sorcerers are not 


forgotten upon this occaſion: I 


myſelf have heard a gondolier, who 
had loſt the race, declare, that 
witchcraft had been practiſed a- 
gainſt him, or certainly he muſt 


have won the day. I applauded: 


this fuppolition, becauſe 1t prevent- 


ed the poor fellow from thinking 
ut of himſelf; an opinion that 
might be 3 to * e 


time. 
The courſe is a th act | 


the boats ſtart from a certain place, 
2 > thre the 8 winding canal, 


which 
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which divides the town into two 
parts, turn round a picket, and, 
coming back the ſame way, go and 
ſeize the prize, which is fixed at the 
acuteſt angle of the great canal, on 
the convex ſide ; ſo that the point 
of ſight may be the more extended, 
and the prize ſeized in the ſight of 
the ſpectators on both ſides. 
According to the number of com- 
petitors, different races are per- 
formed in different ſorts of boats, 
ſome with one oar, and others with 
two. The prizes propoſed are four, 
indicated by four flags of different 
colours, with the different value of 
the prizes marked upon them. 
Theſe flags, public and glorious 
monuments, are the prizes to which 
the competitors particularly aſpire. 
4 But 
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But the government always adds to 
each a genteel ſum of money; be- 
ſides that the conquerors, unme- 
diately after the victory, are ſur- 
rounded by all the beau monde, who 
congratulate and make them pre- 


ſents : after which they, go, bearing 
their honourable trophy in their 


hand, down the whole length of 


the canal, and receive the applauſe 


of innumerable ſpectators. 


This grand canal, ever ſtriking 


by the ſingularity and beauty of the 
buildings which border it, 1s, upon 


theſe occaſions, covered with an in- 


finity of ſpectators, in all ſorts of 


barges, boats, and gondolas. The 
element, on which they move, is 
ſcarcely-ſeen : but the noiſe of oars, 


the agitation of arms and bodies 
* . 
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in perpetual motion, indicate the 
ſpectacle to be upon the water. At 
certain diſtances, on each ſide of 
the ſhore, are erected little amphi- 
theatres and ſcaffoldings, where are 
placed bands of muſic; the harmo- 


nious ſound of which predominates, 


now and then, over the buzzing 
noiſe of the people. Some days 
before a regata one may ſee, on the 
great canal, many boats for plea- 
ſure and entertainment. The young 
noble, the citizen, the rich artiſan, 
mounts a long boat of fix or eight 
oars; his gondoliers decorated with 
rich and ſingular dreffes, and the 
veſſel itſelf adorned with various 
ſtuffs. Among the nobles there are 
always a number who are at a con- 
l expence in theſe decora- 


* tions, 
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tions, and, at the regata itſelf, ex- 
hibit, on the water, perſonages of 
mythologic ſtory, with the heroes 
of antiquity in their train, or amuſe 
themſelves with repreſenting the 
coſtumi of different nations: in 
ſhort, people contribute, with a mad 
ſort of magnificence, from all quar- 
ters, to this maſquerade, the favo- 
rite diverſion of the Venetians. But 
theſe great machines, not being the 
leſs in. motion on account of their 
ornaments, are not merely deſtined 
to grace the ſhew: they are em- 
ployed at the regata, at every mo- 
ment, to range the people, to pro- 
tect the courſe, and to keep the 
avenue open and clear to the goal. 
The nobility, kneeling upon cuſhi- 
ons at the prow of their veſſels, are 
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attentive to theſe matters, and an- 
nounce their orders to the moſt reſ- 
tive, by darting at them little gilded, 


or ſilvered balls, by means of cer- 
tain bows, with which they are fur- 


niſned on this occaſion. And this 
is the only appearance of coercion 
in the Venetian police on theſe days 
of the greateſt tumult: nor is there 


to be ſeen, in any part of the city, 
a body of guards, or patrol, nor 


even a gun nor a halbert. The 


mildneſs of the nation, its gaiety, 


its education in the habit of believ- 
ing that the government is ever 
awake, that it knows and ſees every 
thing; its reſpectful attachment to 


the body of patricians; the ſole aſ- 


pect of certain officers of the police 
in their robes, diſperſed in different 
| = places; 
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places; at once operate and ex- 
plain that tranquillity, that ſecu- 
rity, which we ſee in the midſt of 
the greateſt confuſion, and that ſur- 
prizing docility in ſo lively and 
fiery a people. 1 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable 
cuſtoms and circumſtances of the 
celebrated Venetian regata. I have 
all the ideas freſh in my mind; for 
two were given in this very ſpring 
of the year 1784: the firſt, to the 
king of Sweden, among other en- 
tertainments, by which the repub- 
lic teſtified to that illuſtrious ſove- 
reign, the ſatisfaction they felt in 
the honour he did them: the ſe- 
cond, to their royal highneſſes the 
archduke Ferdinand of Auſtria and 
his conſort, on the occaſion of a 
Vol. II. M viſit 
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viſit which theſe neighbouring 
princes made to the city of Ve- 
nice. IS 

After having thus prepared my 
ſcene, and made known my per- 
ſonages, I will now relate a plebeian 
tale, the ſubje&t of which really 
happened at this ſecond regata. My 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
learn, at the ſame time, ſeveral 
other cuſtoms of a nation, which 
Mill preſerves many intereſting cha- 
racteriſtics that diſtinguiſh it from 
the other people of Italy. 


Nane Deo, a young gondolier, 
aged about twenty-two, of a moſt 
advantageous figure and agreeable 
countenance, very able in his pro- 
feſſion, inured to fatigue, full of 

| honour 
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honour and ſentiment, was in love 
with a young girl of his own ſtation 
in life; an orphan, who had lived 
from her infancy with her mother, 
a brother and his wife. This bro- 
ther, called Momolo Vendetta, is de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed families among this claſs 
of people. His anceſtors are cele- 
brated for the number of glorious 
prizes they have gained at the great 
regatas; and the humble roof of his 
houſe is decorated with the flags 
carried off by their victorious hands. 
Momolo alfo, to ſhew himſelf worthy 
of being the heir, and to imitate 
the valour of his father, had added 
three to the family acquiſitions. A 
good father, a good huſband, an 
excellent ſervant, he was the confi= 
M 2 EE 
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dant and friend of his maſter, and 
an honour to the race of faithful 
gondoliers. 

A little trait of reſemblance to 
ancient Greece is found in a cuſtom 
among the Venetian people, and 
eſpecially among the gondoliers, of 
ſinging Taſſo and Ariofto. The Greeks 
knew Homer by heart, and the rhap- 
ſodiſts ran about the Grecian cities 
declaiming his poems. In the ſame 
manner the Venetian gondolier, 
ſeated at the poop of his boat, or 
gently puſhing along his bark, 
makes the palace-walls reſound with 
his manly and ſonorous voice, whilſt 
he ſings the beautiful octaves of the 
Italian Homer. The Venetians have 
an ancient muſical rythm for that 
purpoſe, which expreſſes all the fine 

cadences 
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cadences of theſe majeſtic and har- 
monious verſes. | 
Momolo poſſeſſed this talent in a 
ſuperior degree; and, as every gon- 
dolier is ambitious of ſome advan- 
tage on which to challenge his bre- 
thren, he would provoke the ableſt 
among them to give proof of the 
beſt voice and the happieſt memory. 
He knew, by heart, all the Jeruſa- 
lem Delivered, a great part of Ro- 
{ando, ſome chapters of the Reaux 
de France, ſeveral ſcenes of Goldoni, 


without mentioning a number of 


hiftories in the ſtile of romances, 
and many miracles, which the Ve- 
netian people learn by heart, and 
declaim, or ſing with their families. 
Loved and eſteemed by his neigh- 


bours and his comrades, Momolo 
Mg has 
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has often been created a judge in 
the diſputes which happen among 
the gondoliers; and they would 
ſooner be determined by his judg- 
ment, than that of a higher tribu- 
nal. His houſe was generally the 
place of reconciliation, the temple 
of peace. A glaſs of wine at his 
houſe often put an end to all rivalry 
and diſpute; but wine was never 
given in his dwelling but as a ſign 
of peace. It is an inviolable ſeal, 
which the Venetian people ſet to all 
acts of peace and reconciliation. 
When it is known that two enemies 
have finiſhed an eclairciſſement by 
drinking together, one may be cer- 
tain that all is quiet. 

It was at one of theſe reconcilia- 
tions between two rivals, that the 


young 
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young Deo firſt ſaw the beautiful 
Bettina. It was his duty to be of 
the party, in quality of ſponſor, or 
ſworn brother. It is ſtill a cuſtom 
with theſe people to form, one a- 


mongſt another, in conſequence of . 


ſome ſtrict friendſhip, or ſome re- 
lation as to age, or ſervice, a ſacred 
tie, which conſiſts, according to 
their expreſſion, in being ſworn 
brothers. From that moment they 


make a common caule in all affairs 


of honour or pleaſure: one embraces 
all the quarrels of the other, and 
would ſacrifice his life in his de- 
fence for what would be eſteemed 


ſufficient cauſe. This cuſtom is de- 


rived from the ancient Freresd' Armes 
in the times of chivalry. 


Bettina had that day the office of 
M 4 helping 
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helping round the wine. A nap- 
kin, as white as ſnow, hung upon 
her arm, not leſs white. She ap- 
proached Nane, and preſented him 
the cup of peace. He could not, 
without emotion, behold the pret- 
tieſt figure, the moſt lively and 
modeſt countenance, the graces of 
her ſmile, the fire of her large black 
eyes, the beauty of her hair, the 
freſnneſs and brilliancy of her com- 


plexion, and all the charms diffuſed 


about her perſon. The young Deo 
looked upon her with an air of ſur- 
prize and affection: his imagination 
took fire, which communicated it- 
ſelf to his heart as every moment 
he obſerved her, whether near, or 
at a diſtance. He would often feign 


ſome pretext or other to ſtop her 


as 
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as ſhe paſſed near him on this oc- 


caſion: ſhe bluſhed, and hung 


down her head: he ſcarcely knew 

how to contain himſelf, yet dared 
not to come to an explicit declara- 
tion of his paſſion. With the glaſs 


in his hand, he had recourſe to his 
Taſſo, and gallantly ſung an octave; 


the application of which was un- 
derſtood by Bettina: ſhe anſwered 
in ſinging the verſe which followed. 


This put the company in train: 


each in his turn ſung a ſtanza, until 
the impatient youths joined all at 
once in chorus, and thus joyfully 
ended the feaſt of friendſhip. 
Deo alone, at parting, found him- 
ſelf melancholy and thoughtful: 
the flame, which he felt lighted up 
in his heart, deprived him of re- 
| poſe ; 
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poſe; and from that time he was 
continually meditating means, by 
which he might again ſee his fair 
Bettina, whoſe firſt reception had 
not diſcouraged him. But how 
put them into execution? The Ve- 
netian girls, who are educated in 
good moral principles, are ſhut up 
in their houſes, always occupied at 
their work; having at the moſt no 
greater liberty than to run now and 
then for an inſtant to their windows. 
They never go out but to hear maſs 
upon holidays, preceding their mo- 
thers, or ſome old relation. 

A cuſtom of ſo much conſtraint, 
ſo auſtere a ſyſtem, with regard to 
daughters and young girls, in the 
greateſt part of Italy, at firſt ſight 
appears to be very wrong, and 

is 
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is generally much condemned by 
ſtrangers. One cannot deny, that 
it is attended with inconveniences ; 
but the pretended remedy, of edu- 
cating young women in a convent, 
has many more. Every thing well 
conſidered, I am ſincerely of opi- 
nion, that the oppoſite ſyſtem, prac- 
uſed in other countries, on the weſt 
and north of Italy, to the great ſa- 


tisfaction of the inhabitants and of 


ſtrangers, would here have conſe- 
quences ſtill more prejudicial to 
ſociety, than ſuch as may ariſe from 
that ſevere reſtraint, under which 
the Italian parents keep their chil- 
dren, Till a young woman is com- 
mitted to the care of a huſband, it 


would generally be dangerous, a- 


mong theſe fiery people, to ſhew 
too 
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too eaſily thoſe objects, which are 
of themſelves of very combuſtible 
matter. It muſt be allowed, that 
manners in Italy are much more 
relaxed than in England, France, 
or Germany: and it is not to be 
wondered, if we conſider its climate, 
or indeed its legiſlation. Marriage 
being here little reſpected, what 
ſhould we not have to fear from 
enterprizes againſt young perſons 
without defence, and perhaps with- 
out any great deſire to defend them- 

felves ? | 
Our young lover never experi- 
enced a longer week,. and never 
thought a Sunday, or a holiday ſo 
ſow in coming. At the very firſt 
feſtival, he poſted himſelf at the 
door of his parochial church, for 
the 
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the purpoſe of catching a ſight of 
his fair miſtreſs as ſhe came thither. 
At laſt ſhe appeared, with her mo- 
ther. Deo went before, entered the 
: church, and, with a trembling hand, 
offered holy water to the mother 
and daughter, with a reſpe& mixed 
with tenderneſs and devotion. The 
daughter bluſhed as uſual, and fixed 


her eyes on the ground; the mo- 


ther honeſtly thanked him : and the 
lover kept behind them, at ſome 
diſtance, all the time of the maſs ; 
and then quitted the church firft. 
He did not fail to paſs and repaſs 
every day under Bettina's window, 
praying for a glance, which he ob- 
tained very ſeldom, and then by 
ſtealth. Now and then he con- 
trived, with his muſical comrades, 

| * 9 to 
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to take his evening walks about 
the environs, where he excited them. 
to ſing, whilſt his own voice pre- 
dominated over all the reſt. He 
obſerved, on theſe occaſions, with 
the greateſt delight, ſome trifling in- 
nuendoes ; but they were of infinite 
value to a lover, and flattered him 
that his paſſion was approved and 
even returned. He knew not, how-_ 
ever, by what means to aſſure him- 
ſelf of this important point, nor 
how to advance his intereſts with 
the idol of his heart. He could 
not find any pretext whatever to 
go to Momolo's houſe: and, provid- 
ed he could have done it, he very 
much feared, that when his inten- 
tion was known, it might be the 
means of troubling the ſweet do- 
meſtic 
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meſtic repoſe, that his dear Bettina 
enjoyed in the boſom of her bro- 
ther's family. Luckily, the feaſt of 
the tutelary ſaint of the pariſh was 
near, and Nane foreſaw, that day 
might produce ſomething favour- 
able to his wiſhes. 

On this anniverſary, the young 
girls of the pariſh are permitted in 
the afternoon to go out, and aſſem- 
ble in certain places to dance to- 
gether, Here we ſee one with a 
tambour de baſque in her hand, ac- 
companying her voice, and regu- 
lating the dance; there another 
with the caſtanets at her fingers, 
turning round the ſinger, and every 
now and then running about the 
place in the middle of the dancers. 


Before the houſe of the moſt con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable pariſhioner, which is de- 
corated with feſtoons, and tinſel 
ornaments, a table is ſpread, and 
ſerved with wine and fruits, where 
the good parents of the families 
drink round to each other's health, 
and to that of their maſters, ap- 
plauding the mirth of their chil- 
dren, and relating their former ex- 
ploits. The mothers, aunts, and 
old grandmothers, diſperſed about 
in groups, keep a watch upon the 
young perſons, as much as their 
own chat and amuſement will al- 
low. Each boaſts the merit of her 
daughter, or niece; deplores the 
badneſs of the times, which are ſo 
changed; talks ſcandal of thoſe who 
are abſent; and commends the 
curate's ſermon, Perſons paſſing 

by, 
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by, and particularly thoſe of the 
ſame pariſh, are allowed to ſtop, to 
throw. out a bon mot, or ſome 
aukward compliment to the fair 


dancers; but it is very rare, that any 


one of them is ever invited to take 
part in the diverſion. Sometimes 
this favor is however granted to 
ſome young fellow who is diſtin- 
guiſhed for dancing the furlana, 
and can keep it up a long time. 
This is a charming national dance 
for two perſons, regularly figured, 
and confined to a certain air, which 
is always the ſame. Beſides tlie 
merit of dancing it with grace and 
agility, the boaſt of the man con- 
fiſts in beginning it again many 


times, one after another, without 


repoſe, and. with different girls, 
Vor. II. MN : ſupport- 
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ſupporting, as well as he can, the 
exerciſe which each partner in her 
turn affords him. | 
Thoſe girls, whoare promiſed ; in 
marriage, or who haye . avowed 
lovers approved of by their friends, 
adorn their hair, upon holidays, 
with ſome agreeable flower, the pre- 
ſent of their future huſbands ;- and 
it is underſtood, by that ſign, that 
their, hearts are no longer at li- 
berty.— Deo would have given half 
his life to have preſented a garland 
to his fair one. The evening be- 
fore the holiday, he placed himſelf 
again at his old ſtation, the church 
door, with a roſe in his hand; and 
the moment that Bettina entered tò 
aſſiſt at veſpers, he wiſhed to pre- 
ſent it to her; but his arm, half- 
7 - . ,\ſiretchied 
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ſtretched out, was withheld, part- 
ly by that timidity which paſ- 
Honate love inſpires, and partly 
by reſpect to the preſence of her 
mother, who, according to the Ve- 
netian cuſtom, followed her daugh- 
ter. In the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing great day, he was one of the 
firſt upon the place before Mon. olo's 
houſe. He ſaw the joyful aſſembly 
gathering together by degrees, with- 
out once taking his eyes from the 
door, or windows of his miſtreſs's 
abode. At laſt ſhe appeared. A 
roſe- coloured corſet, a ſhort white 
petticoat, roſe - coloured flippers, 
and a muſlin neck - handkerchiet,. 
formed, trinkets excepted, all Ber- 
 Zina's dreſs. Her fine black hair 
was twiſted, and gathered round 
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behind her head, and faſtened by a 
large gold pin. Some little curls, 
falling from the fore hair, ſhadowed 


her forehead, and ſet off the white- 
. neſs of her complexion : larger 
ones fell negligently down her 


cheeks, which were animated by 


the moſt lively carnation. Brace- 
lets of a ſmall gold twiſt, or ſort of 
chain-work, about her hands, with 


the ſame ornament about her neck 


in ſeveral rounds, from which hung 


a gold medal - were all her jewels, 
and theſe every woman and girl 
among the Venetian people gene- 


rally poſſeſs, and look upon as a 
very neceſſary part of their attire, 
This is a relic of ancient luxury, at 


the time this .city, the depoſitary 


of all the commerce of Aſia, and 


the 
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the, money of Europe, ſwam in 
opulence. „ 

But what was the ſituation of tlie 
love- fick Nane, whilſt running over 
the charms of his miſtreſs, he per- 
ceived in her hair a roſe, like that 


which he meant to have offered her 


the preceding day! He trembled, 
turned pale; he dared no longer fix 
his eyes upon her. Without doubt, 
ſome more happy rival had engaged 
her heart. It muſt be ſo, Mo- 
molo, who was fitting at a table with 
his mother, and his wife, quietly 
eating a ſallad, a diſh of freſh pil- 
chards, ſome ham, and a plate of 
cherries, ſurrounded with cheeſe, 
having obſerved Nane dejected, ab- 
ſent, and motionleſs, called him 
Som amongſt the middle of the 
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crowd: „ Come, my friend, drink 
« a ſup with us, and partake of 
ee our repaſt.” Memcio never ſees 
his friends without making them 
partake of what he thinks may give 
them pleaſure. Deo, recovering 
himſelf, accepted the invitation ; 
but a cruel jealouſy gnawed his 
heart, and clouded his countenance, 
generally ſo gay and open. Wholly 
taken up with his object, he could 
not refrain from extolling the ardor 
and activity of his friend's young 
ſiſter, who had been dancing a long 
while without ſtopping, and had. 
already tired ſeveral of her partners. 
« Oh! as to that qualification, 
ſays Momolo, „my ſiſter has not 
© her equal: dancing is her pre- 
dominant paſſion; and I am hap- 
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“ py to ſee the poor girl amuſed ; 

« particularly, as ſhe can enjoy this 
c pleaſure very rarely; only upon 


cc this day, and two or three times 
« in the carnival, throughout the 


«© whole year. —But what is the 


« meaning of that flower, which 
Bettina wears upon her head?“ 
The good mother fell a laughing, 
and ſaid: Don't be alarmed, my 
«ſon; it is an artificial flower. 
Lour ſiſter will never have any 
other lover, but him, who is to 


c 


La) 


5 
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0 
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be her huſband. I was this morn- 


« ing almoſt in deſpair of finding 


cc her an artificial roſe, with which 


« ſhe might dreſs herſelf without 


« giving handle to ſlander: luck- 


ce jlv I met with one at her god- 
ce mother's, who lent it me.“ At 


N 4 theſe 
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theſe words the heart of our young 
lover beat with pleaſure : the deli- 
cate attention of his miſtreſs over- 
whelmed him with joy: after .this 
he could no more keep his eyes 
from her. Theſe trifles in love, 
are events in our lives which excite 
more intereſting ſenſations, than the 
moſt important and ſerious affairs. 
Betting in her turn, having perhaps 
gueſſed, from her lover's. counte- 
nance, at his alarm, and the ec- 
clairciſſement which had followed 
it, looked at him now and then in 
the tendereſt manner; but ſhe dared 
not approach the table. At laſt 
her brother called her, and made 
her drink a glaſs of wine and water, 
deſiring her to repoſe a little, by 
taking the tambour. She took it, 

| and 
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and played with great grace, ani 
ſung ſo agreeably a few couplets, 
modeſtly gallan , that Nane was quite 
in rapture. He now ſoon perceiv- 
ed, with as much grief as ſurprize, 
that the day was drawing to its 
cloſe, and the company beginning 
to ſeparate: he, too, was obliged 
to take his leave. He aukwardly 
thanked his friend; caſt a tender 
look at his miſtreſs, paſſing as cloſe 
to her as he poſſibly could; received 
a glance and a ſigh from her, and 
ran away. 
He felt that his ſituation was no 
longer ſupportable. Betting has 
no engagement; Bettina ſurely will 
conſent to make me happy: her 
eyes, her attentions, have told me as 
much: I burn, I am conſumed with 
anxiety: 
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anxiety: I will continue no longer 
in this hell; I will go this inſtant 
and ſeek ray godfather, he will make 
my requeſt :_ to-morrow, even to- 
morrow, I will aſk Bettina of her 
brother.“ —A lover of this temper 
ſeldom finds much reſt, and leſs 
than ever after ſuch a reſolution. 
Very early in the morning he roſe, 
and went to Mark: Toſcan, his god- 
father, an old gondolier, reſpectable 
for the merit of his younger days: 
he enjoyed his ſalary out of ſervice, 
a family he had ſerved, during forty 
years, contributing generouſly to his 
ſubſiſtence, This is conſtantly the 
cuſtom of the Venetian nobles, to 
ſupport the invalid gondoliers who 
have grown old in their ſervice. 
Mark, having heard the propoſition 
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of his godſon, approved it, and 
did not refuſe to employ his good 
offices. He acknowledged that the 


parties were well matched: he knew 


the reputation of Momolo, and of 
his family, and doubted not the 


merit of the young woman, brought 


up under ſuch relations. Beſides, 
conſiderations of intereſt never cauſe 
obſtacles among theſe people. A 


ſtrong pair of arms, and: prudent 
conduct, will always inſure the huſ- 


band ſuch a place, as will ſupport 
his family, aſſiſted by the labour 


and care of an honeſt and good 


wife.“ But, my ſon,” ſaid Marx, 


« it is yet too early: Momolo 1s ſtill 
at council with his maſter: till he 
returns, let us go together to church 


and hear maſs. They accordingly 


Went 
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went to Neſtra Dama della Salute, 
and Nane gave alms to the prieſt, 
that he might apply the maſs to his 
purpoſe. Theſe are refinements of 
popular devotion, which paſſion in- 
ſpires. The piety with which the 
young man aſſiſted at the ſervice 
was compoſed of love, fear, and 
deſire; all which had an equal ſhare 
in his devotion, I ſhould not have 
wondered, if, after leaving the 
church, he had had recourſe to a 
ſorcereſs. 5 
They made their way, however, 
towards Momolo's houſe. 1 com- 
mend thee, my ſon,” ſaid Mark, as 
they were walking along, „“ for 
having addreſſed thy prayers to the 
holy virgin. Formerly this temple 
was always full of people : the Ve-. 
netians 
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netians then paid a.ſingular devo- 
tion to- their patroneſs. Ah, my 
fon! manners are much changed at 


preſent ;. they would not then have 
failed hearing maſs every day : now 


they are contented if they do not 


frequently miſs the councils and 
fittings of the magiſtrates. They 
paſs their nights at caſinos, in gam- 
ing and in pleaſures. Our wages 
are augmented, it is true;. and, when 
J was young, I knew nothing of 


the extraordinary preſents which are 


now given you, when you are kept 
waiting with your gondolas till paſt 


midnight: but, on the other hand, the 


reputation we had with our maſters 
coſt them ſome complaiſance; from 
which we drew more advantage at 
once, than you do, at preſent, in 


many 
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many months. We were merry and 
contented : the preat canal re- 
ſounded every night with our ſongs 
and ſerenades. Taſſ was in the 
mouth of all my comrades : they 
taught his poems to the young gon- 
doliers, who got them by heart. 
Upon certain days, the moſt expert 
amongſt us aſſembled the others to- 
gether, read to them, and explain- 
ed the moſt difficult paſſages. There 
were then a much greater number 
who could read and write than at 
preſent: I have known ſome, who 
have even compoſed ſongs, which 
our maſters have not diſdained to 
read, Their confidence, familiarity, 
and goodneſs towards us, gave us 
importance in our own eyes: we 
were better ſubjects, and better ſer- 
? | yoants. 
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vants. The liberty of modern man- 
ners has leſſened the neceſſity they 
had of our ſervices, and our condi- 
tion has loſt much ef its conſe- 
_ quence: you young people have n no 
idea of all this. 


There happened once an cheion 
for the office of major: I then ſerved 
Madam Belegno. I myſelf preſented, 
to the procurator Calergi, an old 
Dalmatian officer, a man of merit, 
but who had no protector. My 
miſtreſs,” ſaid I, recommends him 
to your excellency. It was ſuffi- 
cient: the procurator took the in- 
tereſts of this worthy man to heart; 
he obtained the place, and did ho- 
nour to her recommendation and to 
mine. How much our ladies have 
deen to blame to loſe their ancient 

reſerve 
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reſerve! Their power is deſtroyed: 
they have no longer. any influence 
in affairs; and what they have gained 
on the fide of amuſement, they have 

loſt in their influence with the chiefs 
of the republic. 
Whilſt the good old man was 
regretting the times paſt, he arrived 
at the door of Momolo's houſe, with 
his godſon, who had been ſilent all 
the while. He had preſerved the 
attentive countenance of a. liſtener, 
although his mind was occupied 
with other ideas. Momolo was him- 
ſelf at the threſhold, and, ſeeing. his 
old friend Mark, exclaimed, What 
good luck has brought you to me, 
and what do you in the company 
of that young man? This, my 
dear friend, is my godſon : E have 
_ ſomething 
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| ſomething to ſay. to you; let us go 
.in, and beg the women to retire a 
little.“ They all three went in. 
.Momolg's houſe conſiſted of a pretty 
large hall, two bed-chambers, and 
a kitchen, all on the ground floor, 
and moſt delightfully clean and 


neat. They went forwards into the 


kitchen. Nane trembled from head 


to: foot. Momolo perceived the em- 


barraſſment of the youth, and aſked 
the old man in what he could be of 


ſervice to bim. < Liberi fen in 
libere parole, anſwered Mark. 


Tou have, I am told, a charming 


daughter, of a proper age to be 


ſettled in the world: here is my 
godſon, who aſks her in marriage. 


He has no vices: he has never been | 


; * Honeſt thoughts! in open ſpeech. 
Vol. II. O * 
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ſeen either at taverns, or gaming- 
houſes. He earns fourteen ducats 
a month of his young maſter (with 


whom he is a favorite) without 


reckoning his dinners, his mid- 
nights, and many perquiſites and 
preſents. Behold his hands, adorn- 
ed with jaſpers and rings of gold: 
they are the marks and fruits of his 
ceconomy. Look at his perſon; ob- 
ſerve his arms, worthy of Sampſon: 
with ſtrength of body to challenge 
the Philiſtines, there is no fear of 
his ever wanting a place. I will 
anſwer for his character: I have 
known him from his infancy, been 
careful to inform myſelf of his de- 
portment, and to examine his actions 
cloſely : I have never heard any ill 
reports of him, 1 think your fiſter 
3 | will 
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will be eaſily convinced of his me- 


rit, and may live very happy with 
him. He will promiſe to marry her 
in a twelvemonth; thus allowing 
himſeif ſufficient time to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a houſehold as ſhall become 
the wife of Deo, and the ſiſter of 
Vendetta.“ 


During this diſcourſe, Momolo had 


caſt his eyes often upon the young 
man, and had meaſured him ſeveral 
times from head to foot with a to- 
lerably fatisfied air. Nane had not 


miſſed a ſingle movement, or change 
on the countenance of him, whoſe 
anſwer was to decide his fate: he 


dared to encourage ſome degree of 
hope; and he had great need of it, 
to ſupport him under the cruel agi- 
tation he ſuffered. All of a ſudden, 
| O2 MMomolo, 
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Momolo, riſing from his chair, and 
taking old Mark by the hand, ſaid 
to both of them, «© Come along 
with me, my friends, and you ſhall 
have my anſwer.” He led them to 
the veſtible of his houſe; then ſtop- 
ping, with a voice of dignity and 
complacency addreſſed them thus: 
« Look up, my friends, fix your 
attention upon the objects which 
ſurround you.” This veſtible was 
ornamented with the portraits of 
his father and mother, and their 
forefathers, and generations before 
them, with the names of each per- 
ſon at the bottom, and the dates of 
ſuch tranſactions as reflected honour 
on their characters. The painting, 
to ſay the truth, was not exquiſite, 
but the characters were curious. 


They 
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They were large heads, ſtrongly 
coloured, and dreſſed in laced bon- 


nets, after the mode of the gondo- 


liers; ſome with pipes in their 
mouths, and others with the end of 
an oar ſticking up on one ſide of 
them. In the ſpaces between the 
pictures, the walls were covered 
with flags, of all colours, half con- 
ſumed by time, and ranged all 
round in the manner of trophies. 
« Behold,” ſaid he to them, * my 
forefathers ; read their records, and 
mine alſo. Yes, Nand is a young 
man, whom I eſteem and love: but 
it ſhall not be ſaid, that the ſiſter 
of Vendetta married a man, who had 
not ſerved his prince, or brought 
off ſome honorable mark of victory. 
Such is the unalterable law of my 
O 3 family, 
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family, and which my anceſtors have 
conſtantly obſerved. We have ne- 
ver given, nor received, a woman 
in marriage, without joining her 
hands to hands made glorious by 
ſuch exploits as do credit to the 
rank in which God has been pleaſed 
to place us.” Mark, aſtoniſhed, 
made no reply: Nane ſtood mo- 
tionleſs and overwhelmed, as if a 
thunder-bolt had fallen upon him; 
when Momolo, aſſuming once more 
his heroic air, and laying one hand 
upon the young man's ſhoulder, 
ſaid, with an animating tone of 
voice, © Courage, Deo: ſuch is 
the affection that I bear my old 
friend, and the opinion TI have of 


yourſelf, that I am going to pro- 
poſe a method which may ſatisfy us 
| all; 
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all; and the only one which will 
convince you of my deſire to render 
you 'happy, and to cheriſh your 
hopes. May Heaven, which ſug- 
geſted it to me, bleſs the thought, 
and hear the vows, which ſhall be 
common between us! Yes, my 
friend, the opportunity is favorable, 
the career of glory is open. In 
three days our patrons * are go- 
ing to give a regata to the arch- 


duke of Auſtria. Enter thy name 


in the liſt of competitors: Go, con- 
tend, conquer, and Bettina ſhall be 
thine. But it is juſt, while giving 
you my advice, I ſhould give you, 


* An affectionate and flattering title, ex- 
preſſive of ſubmiſſion, which the gondoliers 
often uſe to the nobility, who are the ſove- 
reign body. | N 
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too, ſome proof of my zeal. Come, 
Deo, I offer to row with thee, to 
partake of thy fatigues and thy dan- 
gers. My intention never again to 
enter into competition, being now 
in my fortieth year Mane, 
underſtanding the generous propo- 
ſal, half expreſſed, threw himſelf 
at Momolo's feet, which he watered 
with his tears. Mark's eyes moiſ— 
tened with ſympathetic drops, he 
flung his arms about Momolo's 
neck: then both, embracing the 
young man, raiſed him up, and 
went together into one of the other 
rooms; where Momolo, calling in 
the women, addreſſed his ſiſter thus 
« Here, my love, is a youth who 
comes to aſk you in marriage: he 
has my good wiſhes, and I do not 

reject 
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reject his demand. Though he be | 
not yet worthy of you, I truſt he 
will be in three days, Afﬀure him 
(ſince I know your heart) you have 
no' diſlike to him; encourage him 
to do you honour, and recommend 
him to the holy virgin. I have pro- 
poſed to row with him, to-be his 
comrade and brother in the race, 
as he will ſoon become mine in a 
more ſolemn manner. It is upon 
the condition of his returning vic- 
torious from the regata that his 
happineſs: depends: thou knoweſt _ 
thou ought'ſt to aſpire to a huſ- 
band crowned with honour, and that 
no other muſt enter inte our alli- 
ance.” Bettina's eyes were fixed on 
the ground ; her countenance was 
all on fire, her whole perſon in con- 
fuſion. 
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fuſion. Poor Nane began to ſtam- 
mer out a few words which could not 
be heard: he kiſſed Vendetta's hand 
with a ſilent tranſport, and caſt an 
eager look upon the troubled maid- 
en, deeply affected with her ſitua- 
tion. The ſiſter-in-law and Mark 
wept for joy, and both, approaching 
Bettina, conſoled her upon the un- 
certainty of the event upon which 
her fate depended. 

The children of the family, as 
ſoon as they heard the mention of a 
regata, and of a courſe, began to ſing 
evvivas : the whole houſe was ani- 
mated, the joy became general, the 
flame of honour burned in every 
heart. A glaſs of wine drunk all 
round, to the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 
put an end to this intereſting confe- 

rence 5 
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rence; and the three men agreed to 
go together to the maſters of the 
combatants, to obtain their per- 
miſſion to row in the regata. Mark 
Toſcan was the ſpeaker, The cir- 
cumſtance of the compact between 
the two future brothers-in-law was 
expreſſed in high terms, as well as 
the noble proceeding of Momolo 
Vendetta, Their maſters, delighted 
with the propoſal, and warmed in 
turn by that intereſt which the heart 
of every Venetian takes in a regata, 
and all the circumſtances relating 
to it, highly applauded their reſo- 
lution, and, promiſing to pay all 
the neceſſary expences, encouraged 
them with many aſſurances of their 
protection. The two candidates 
went immediately to inſcribe their 
names 


* 
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names as competitors in the race of 
the two-oared boats, and ſhewed 
themſelves on that day, at the trial 
(a kind of rehearſal of the regata), 
1n a manner that gave ſome appre- 
henſions to their opponents. The 
third day was fixed for the grand 
conteſt, before the republic and 
their royal gueſts. Momolo per- 
mitted Nane to dine at his houſe 
every day. The happineſs of ſee- 
ing his beloved Bettina, could not 
fail to excite his utmoſt ambition, 
and to inſpire him with invin- 
cible courage. The youth burned 
with the moſt ardent deſire of en- 
tering the liſts, and felt the utmoſt 
impatience for the day of combar, 
when he ſhould receive the oar from 
the.hands of his miſtreſs, 


Momolo, 
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Momolo, as an experienced hero, 
gave this advice to young Deo: 
« As ſoon as thou heareſt the ſignal, 
haſten to diſtance thy compani- 
ons: but bear not with too much 
weight upon thy oar; the ſinallneſs 
of the boat will not admit too 
violent a preſſure, and may endan- 
ger its overſetting. Gently ſlack 
en thy courſe, when thou ſeeſt the. 
others behind thee, that thou mayeit 
not exhauſt thy ſtrength. Thou 
wilt have occaſion for it, when 
thou haſt attained the middle of 
the courſe. Then exert it all to 
arrive firſt at the end. Obſerve 
me, and adopt, from my way of 
rowing, a ſort of addreſs, not leſs 
neceſſary than ſtrength. When thou 
remarkeſt any boat endeavouring to 
| croſs 
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croſs thee, always keep where the 
canal is deepeſt. Indulge no abuſe 
of thy rivals, either in words, or 
actions: victory is the only ven- 
geance we are permitted to take.“ 
Thus ſchooled, Momolo made him 
often repeat the round which they 
had to run, pointing out every 
Mallow in the canal, as well as 
thoſe parts where the tide flows in 
with the greateſt rapidity. 

At laſt the great day arrives. The 
women intereſted in the fate of our 
champions, denied themſelves all 
kinds of amuſement, which this gay 
and noiſy feſtival offered them on 
all ſides. They did not even caſt 
their eyes upon the great canal, al- 
ready peopled by the crowd, and 
enn by the great barges of 

| 7 parade, 
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parade, with their trains. In trem- 
bling agitation they went to church 
at the break of day, and, proſtrating 
themſelves at the foot of the altar, 
implored the predilection of Heaven 
in their favor, with the ſame ar- 
dor, as if they were aſking the 
ſalvation of their country, or vic- 
tory over a public enemy. Bettina, 
the tender Bettina, repeated every 
prayer ſhe knew by heart; ſhe ſigh- 
ed, and looked with ſuppliant eyes, 
red and moiſtened with tears, upon 
the images of the ſaints, on every 
object and inſtrument of worſhip 
with which ſhe was ſurrounded. She 
made vows for the ſucceſs of her bro- 
ther's inſtructions: her lips pronoun 
ced them, whilſt her heart breath- 
ed much warmer wiſhes in behalf 
| of 
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of her lover. Theſe ſhe dared 
ſcarcely expreſs in words, and found 
a ſort of ſatisfaction in believing 

them confounded with the others. 
The relations in common were 
now all aſſembled at Yendetta's 
houſe : a prieſt was among them, 
who came to celebrate a maſs, par- 
ticularly directed to the great ob- 
ject of the moment. Muffled up in 
his ſurplice, a 1 followed by a boy, 
holding the hc water, he at length 
took. the bald in his hands, and 
ſprinkled both ends of the boat, 
after wards fixing to it the image of 
Neftra Dama della Salute. Momolo's 
wife gave the oar to her huſband, 
with the recollection of his paſt tri- 
umphs : Bertina, with a trembling 
hand, next preſented one tor her 
| lover, 
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lover, and fell back into a chair, 


overcome by the agitation of her 


ſpirits: unable to ſpeak, ſhe caſt 
upon him the moſt expreſſive look. 
What tenderneſs and eloquence, 
what prayers, what vows, did not 
that look convey! Deo exclaimed, 
de I go to contend for thee, and 
fa I not conquer? Obſerving a 


white riband, which tied her flows” 


ing treſſes, he requeſted ! it of her, 
She gave it. Deo, firſt kiſſing it, 
preſſed it to his heart, and then tied 
it round his cap. The whole man- 
ſion now echoed with exclamations 
of joy, with the happy omens and 


wiſhes of the numerous relations. f 


The good people of their party, 5 


being aſſembled in an open place 
near the houſe, followed the two 
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champions, dreſſed in their uniform, 
to the boat. They both leaped 
vigorouſly into it, and darted along 
the water to gain the place from 
whence they were to ſtart. The 
intrepid air and determined con- 
fidence which their countenances 
manifeſted, inſpired their rivals, 
whom they overtook on their way, 
with ſomething like doubt and ap- 
prehe nion. 

The women had not courage to 
behold a conteſt in which they 
were ſo nearly intereſted. They re- 
mained at home with ſome friends, 
too kind to leave them in their un- 
eaſy ſituation. The experienced 
valour of Momolo, the ſtrength of 
Nane, were happy prognoſtics. But 
Bettina ſeems rivetted to the ground 

3 „ een 
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upon her knees, her eyes lifted up 
to heaven, and her hands claſped. 
The report of the cannon, the ſig- 
nal for beginning the courſe, made 
her ſtart and ſhiver: unable any 
longer to keep the attitude of pray- 
er, behold her extended upon the 
ground, without ſtrength, or utte- 
rance |! She is lifted up and placed 
in a chair, whilſt perfumes and 
vinegar are applied to her noſtrils. 
She articulates a few broken words: 
the paſſion, which hitherto had lain 
concealed in her heart, can 'no 
longer bear its confinement : her 
lover, her Naze, and ſometimes her 
brother, were the only words ſhe 
was able clearly to pronounce. 
In the mean time, our champions 
were among the foremoſt in the 
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courſe, and exerting themſelves to 
get before three others, who were 
juſt even with them. 

The ſtriking beauty of the ſpec- 
tacle at that moment is beyond de- 
ſcription. It is no longer ſimply a 
magnificent diverſion; but a na- 
tional, and very intereſting affair. 
All the different claſſes of ſpecta- 
tors an moved and agitated— the 
crowd bf boats, ranged ſo thick on 
both ſides as to have the appear- 
ance of being heaped dne on ano- 
ther; thoſe which follow the race 
in confuſion, with the greateſt eager- 
neſs—the ornamented barges, which 
riſe above the reſt, by the brilliancy 
of rich ſtuffs, feathers, and ſtream- 
ers, {till more relieved by the ſable. 
ground of the gondolas—bands of 

mulic, 
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muſic, diſperſed about in barges, 

upon the terraces and quays, inter- 

rupted by the ſhouts of applauſe 

and encouragement to the foremoſt, 
or by the hooting of the populace 

to thoſe that were behind—the co- 

lumned fronts and balconies of the 

| palaces and houſes, thronged with 
the moſt brilliant company—the 
waving of fans and hats, Nywhich 
thouſands of ſpectators ind Kate the 
lively intereſt they take on the oc- 
caſion—all theſe objects and cir- 
cumſtances together form a whole, 

whoſe parts it would be impoſſible 
to unite elſewhere ; the local ſitua- 

tion of Venice being abſolutely 
original and ſingular, and the ani- 

mation and vivacity.of its inhabi- 

rants truly extraordinary 
| 1 Deo's 
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Deo's boat began already to gain 
ground on thoſe of his competitors: 
as ſoon as he had got before the 
temple of Noftra Dama della Salute, 
Nane recollected the protection for 
which he had prayed: he renewed 
his prayers with the greateſt fervor, 
and all at once threw his bonnet, 
with his miſtreſs's riband, into the 
water, on that ſide next the church. 
The ſpirit of this action was a fit of 
the greateſt devotion, carrying with 
it, like many of thoſe fits, ſome de- 
gree of inconſiſtency and contra- 
diction, He pretended to facrifice 
to his patron-ſaint, his paſſion and 
his miſtreſs ; whilſt by this offering 
he ſought to obtain the ſaint's aſſiſt- 
ance but in order to recover his ſa- 
crifice, But how intereſting are 
| the 
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the tranſports of a heart affected at 
once with love and devotion! The 
populace, who followed Deo with 
their eyes, edified by ſuch a trait, 
lifting up their voices and arms to 
heaven, clapped their hands. This 
trifling circumſtance, ſo much 2 
propos, added intereſt to the ſpec- 
tacle, and gave Deo freſh ſtrength 
and ſpirits. He had now viſibly 
lefr his competitors behind, and 
might almoſt have aſſured himſelf 
of poſſeſſing an invincible advan- 
tage, when, by an unlucky but a- 
droit manceuvre of the ſecond boat, 
which followed him cloſe, at the 
inſtant of doubling the picket, in 
order to return, by keeping too 
much out, he loſt time, and was 
croſſed; ſo that the ſecond, in turns 
25 4 ing 
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ing round, reached him, and, keep- 
ing as cloſe as poſſible to the picket, 
gained ground, and became the 
firſt. This accident cauſed pro- 
digious vociferation: he that got 
the advantage had his protectors 
and partizans; but the greateſt 
number pitied Deo. He was ſen- 
ſible of his fault; but, animated by 
the cry and encouraging geſtures 
of his colleague, he was not diſ- 


concerted. Momolo had made great 


efforts to avoid this misfortune : 
but though he did not ſucceed, as 


a prudent man, he ſaw this was not 


the time to grumble at, or chide his 
unexpert companion, No body 


foreſaw then, that this very mis- 


fortune would be produttive of the 
greateſt glory to our young hero, 


in 
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in furniſhing him with an oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing himſelf by a 
moſt generous action. In darting 
forwards towards the goal, which 
they now approached, each kept 
his ſtation, and Deo was unable, by 
any exertion, to gain his former 
place. They were now on the point 
of leaping, each according to pri- 
ority, out of his boat, on the ſtairs 
of the temple of glory, where the 
flags were planted, when, all of a 
ſudden, the man in the firſt boat, 
through too much ardour to ſeize 
the prize, fell into the water. Nane, 
taking advantage of the accident, 
at one nervous puſh gained the 
ſhore, leaped upon the ſteps; and 
what did he? ſeized, with both hands 
at once, the firſt and ſecond flag, 

pulled 
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pulled them down, entered again 
into his boat, and depoſited them 
in it. He then approached his 
competitor, who was ſtill ſtruggling 
in the water, pulled him out, and, 
as ſoon as he had replaced him in 
his boat, he preſented him with 
the firſt flag, and modeſtly retained 
the ſecond for himſelf. According 
to the laws. of the regata, he had 
every right to appropriate the firſt 
to himſelf: but Nane was too gene- 
rous, humane, and diſintereſted, not 
to diſdain the rigour of a privilege, 
which appeared to him unjuſt, al- 
though ſo highly to his advantage. 
This inſtance of heroic delicacy 
created an univerſal ſenſation, and 
affected many people even to tears. 
Indeed, I think it an action worthy 

| of 
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of the beſt times of Rome and 
Sparta. With ſonorous and conſe- 
crated names, and the varniſnh of 
antiquity to ſet it off, it would juſtly 
have figured among the brighteſt 
records of ancient virtue. 
Neither the applauſe, nor the re- 
wards, which the ſpectators near the 
ſpot ſhowered upon our conque- 
rors, could one inſtant detain them. 


Nane, the happieſt of mortals, ſe- 


conded by his colleague, after hav- 


ing hoiſted the flag at the prow of 


the boat, turned about directly to- 
wards Vendetta's houſe, and, dart- 
ing with infinite rapidity along the 
water, and through the crowd, fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of 
friends, he arrived there out of 
breath through fatigue and joy. 
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Shouts and acclamations had al- 


ready announced to Bettina the 


victory of her lover: he runs and 
throws himſelf at her feet, with 
the trophy in his hand. — Alas 


Bettina neither hears nor ſees him: 


the had fainted away: the agitation 


cauſed by fear and - ſuſpence had 


weakened her ſo much, that ſhe 


was unable to ſupport the torrent 
of joy. Momolo's wife ran into his” 
arms ; his mother, his. children, all 
crowded round to careſs him: he 
embraced them one after another. 
« Nane is victorious,” he cried ; 
« Nane is the huſband of my ſiſter, 
and my brother.” He turned his 
eyes, and ſaw him at the feet of 
Bettina, in the attitude of deſpair : 
the yet ſhewed no ſign of life. The 
| little 
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little piazza, and the neighbouring 
ſtreets, were filled with people, 
drawn together by Deo's fame. The 
noiſe of drums and trumpets ſtun- 
ned the houſe and that quarter of 
the city. Bettina, my dear ſiſter,” 
. cried Momolo, behold thy huſband 
in deſpair : embrace him, wipe the 

fweat off his forehead ; thy brother 

allows, he commands thee to do 
"I A little recovered, by de- 
grees ſhe opened her eyes, and 
looked round her, not knowing yet 
whether her friends conſoled or con- 
gratulated her. Deo was eager to 
receive the firſt look: ſhe perceived 
it, and fixed her eyes tenderly upon 
him. No longer able to“ contain 
himſelf, he ſtifled her with his kiſſes. 

She tried in vain to defend herſelf, 
| | but 
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but wanted ſtrength to reſiſt. At 


| length, withdrawn from her lover's 


careſſes, ſhe looked at her brother, 
quite aſhamed of her weakneſs. 


Momolo had ſo confidently expected 


Deo's ſucceſs, that, unknown to the 
lovers, he had obtained a licence 
to marry them that very evening. 
Come, my children,” ſaid he, „re- 
preſs no longer your mutual ten- 
derneſs. Deg, receive thy wife fror 
my hands, on the day of thy glory: 
enjoy the reward which thou haſt ſo 
worthily merited. Live under my 
roof till we procure a more ample 
houſe, ſo that our two families may 
be one. Depoſit thy trophy near 
thoſe of my anceſtors, who will 
fhortly be thine alſo: and give to 
our patrons new ſubjects from our 

blood, 
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blood, who, emulous of our glory, 
may always ſerve them with fideli- 
ty, and preſerve the honour of the 
regata in the republic, and in our 
own families.” 
Mane, at the height of his hap- 
pineſs, preſſed his wife and his bro- 
ther together in his arms. They 
begged him to retire into another 
room, to take a moment's repoſe, 
and the refreſhment of changing his 
dreſs. He went, and, in an in- 
ſtant, with a very ſharp- pointed 
needle, traced the initials of his 
miſtreſs's name, and above them 
the figure of a heart, on his right 
arm. Whilſt the blood was ſpin- 
ning out, he rubbed the punctures 
with ſome kind of black powder, 
which inſinuated itſelf into them in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, that the characters 
can never be effaced. This is an 
ancient cuſtom among the common 
people of Venice, by which they 
fix a laſting remembrance of parti- 
cular events, whether they relate to 
gallantry, or to devotion: and it 
muſt be an idea inſpired by nature 
into the breaſts of impaſſioned men; 
for we find it practiſed among many 
ſavage nations of the iſlands and 
continent of America, who have 
never had the leaſt intercourſe with 
the Venetians, The former, from 
the cuſtom of going naked, have 
ornamented their whole bodies in 
the ſame manner ; but the operation 
is owing to the ſame motive in the 
inhabitants of both hemiſpheres. 


THE 
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THE ſtory I have related is a 
_ pleaſing proof, that among the con- 
fined and ignorant populace, who 
are neither excited by ambition, nor 
inſtructed by great examples, we 
may, however, meet with noble, 
virtuous, and delicate actions. I 
have, with pleaſure, ſeized the op- 
portunity of this little occurrence, 
to give an idea of ſome Venetian 
cuſtoms, of the general manners of 
this people, and particularly of 
thoſe of the gondoliers, a claſs of 
men, who, being by their condition 
peculiarly attached to their country, 
preſerve a certain national ſpirit and 
character which ever intereſt our 
curioſity. Other ranks of ſociety, 
in conſequence of more general 
communication with each other, 
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acquire an indiſtinct reſemblance. 
They inſenſibly ſubſtitute manners, 
language, and ideas of general con- 
vention, in the room of their own 
characteriſtics. It is by this uni- 
verſal maſque, that thoſe intereſting 
traits of great and ſingular charac- 
ters are often concealed and loſt, in 
certain minds, formed by nature 
for great and noble exertions. I 
make little doubt, that, among the 
ſequeſtered and almoſt inacceſſible 
mountains of Savoy and Switzer- 
land, many more inſtances of un- 
affected virtue and true heroiſm 
might be diſcovered, than in the 
midſt of the moſt flouriſhing capi- 
tals, reſpect being had to the diffe- 
rent number of individuals in theſe 
different poſitions of human ſociety. 
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This reflection brings me to my 
favorite idea of the hiſtory of /ub- 
altern heroes, which I could wiſh 
for leiſure to extend. Having ever 
been delighted with diſcovering 
great qualities in little people, I 
ſhould, with pleaſure, furniſh ob- 
ſervations of this ſort, for the credit 
of human nature; which, amidſt all 
the corruptions of the world, has 
need of every kind of aſſiſtance to . 
maintain its dignity and honour. 
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